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Thirty and more years ago, there 
were only three quality confections which 
came in tin containers . . . crystallized ginger 
... crystallized pineapple . . . and after-dinner 
mints. 

Chocolates were not packaged in tin at 
that time. 


But a man in New York City, who made 
quality chocolates. wanted to keep his prod- 
uct fresh longer and thereby broaden his 
market. 

He knew that the conventional chocolate 
package-- cardboard—wouldn’t do the job. 

So, he came to American Can Company for 
advice. It seemed to us that the ginger con- 


CRYSTALLIZED GINGER: tt “granddaddied” an industry 


and points the way to better packaging for you! 


tainer, re-styled and re-designed, would pro- 
tect the freshness of his product. 


We were right. Today, this candy manu- 
facturer is still selling his top-notch choco- 
lates in the gold and mauve tin container we 
originally suggested to him, 

The tin box for candy and other confee- 
tions, in a multitude of shapes and closures, 
has made quality products available to more 
people, has helped build a huge industry, and 
has produced agreeable profits all along 
the line. 

It may well be that your product plus our 
packaging “know how” can help you build 
a larger. more profitable business. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY =. 
This trade-mark is your assurance of quality containers. Look for it! 
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Now your containers can carry your 
brand name or a continuous advertising 
message that is completely legible... 
there is no tape or stitching bulge to 
interrupt or obscure your brand or de- 
sign on LINER-JOINT corrugated seam- 
less shipping containers. 


LINER-JOINT is really seamless! The 
manufacturer’s joint, commonly used in 
ordinary containers, has been replaced 
by the mortised construction of LINER- 
JOINT, permitting end-to-end meeting 
of the corrugated flutes and eliminating 
the bulky overlapping of the heavy 
corrugated stock. 


Send for samples... test these con- 
tainers yourself... once you do... 
you will always specify 
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DAVID WEBER CO. 
3500 RICHMOND ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 34 


Dept. s-3 


Please send sample LINER-JOINT containers to: 


City 


‘ 
Ball 
/ 
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[INERJOINT, 
(Pat aad Trade Mark Registered) 
The Corrugated oe 
gated Seamless Shipping Contai . 
g Container 
3500 
43500 RICHMOND ST.\ | 
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A whole sheep...inacan! In Paris, in 
1852, an entire sheep was packed in a 

huge can just to prove that it could 
be done! 


be 

/ /) / ( Thar’s nutrition in them thar juices ! The power of suggestion ! er 

Oi Housewives are urged to use the Continental's suggestion th 

<a fluids which are found in canned | sects system pays employees for new ht 
~— foods. In this way it's possible ideas to improve operations, 

; to benefit from all the value of machinery, products or ne 

food packed in cans. { \\ services. Many improvements ac 

- have come from this source. pa 

W 

You’ve never seen a whole sheep in acan. But we'll bet you have . 

seen lamb stew -- and enjoyed it, too! And ham, and roast beef, te 

and corned beef hash -- all packed in cans. Sa 

Back in 1852, meat canning was just out of the experimental an 

stage. (That year Sir Edward Belcher took "preserved meat" with a 


him on an arctic expedition.) Today, 25 or more varieties of meat, pa 

from beef stew to Vienna sausage, are packed in cans. ! 
Continental has done its part to help the meat-packing industry 

grow. Through research and cooperation we hope to do even more. 

That goes, too, in making paper cups and containers, 

fibre drums, plastics, and crowns. Which is why 

our customers agree: "The bigger the family... 

the better the service." 


Fibre can take it! They're light J , 
in weight but extremely strong, The bigger the family... 


these Continental fibre 


shipping drums. They're made to ¢o NTAL CAN COMPANY 


ship up to 400 pounds of dry, 
bulk products. ... the better the service! 
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EDITORIALS 


S.0.—This week a now more or less familiar 
|) scene is being enacted in every city, town and 
« village in the country. Each and every one of 
us has his own personal opinion on this highly debat- 
able subject of the peacetime draft. Nevertheless, re- 
gardless of whether we are pro or con, many of us, in 
the very near future, will see our young sons off to 
camp and to what we know from first hand experience, 
an environment, which at its best, is questionable. A 
young man, carefully trained at home, is, we firmly 
believe, usually capable of taking care of himself in 
these new and suddenly changed surroundings. The 
temptations, however, are many and varied. The 
raucous, carefree, irresponsible social code of the ser- 
vices sometimes prove too great an attraction for the 
younger trainee. He’s like a colt turned out in pasture 
for the first time, galloping gleefully and recklessly at 
top speed with little thought of consequences. 


It’s comforting then to know that the U.S.O. will 
be back on the job. Speaking from first hand experi- 
ence (uring the war, with dozens of these organizations 
throushout the country and from conversations with 
hundreds of G.I.’s who had visited others, we have 
never heard anything but praise for the fine work they 
accomplished. In the Army where gripes are a major 
part of every conversation, that’s a record unequalled. 
Without prudishness or too many restrictive regula- 
tions, they offered service men good, clean fun and rec- 
reation—kept him off the street and dark alleys; out of 
saloons and bawdy houses and provided entertainment 
and feminine companionship beyond reproach. Truly 
aremarkable accomplishment of which all who had a 
part should be proud. 

More than a year ago, Secretary of Defense James 
Forrestal foresaw that the creation of an enlarged mili- 
tary establishment would inevitably bring in its train 
grave problems affecting the welfare and morale of 
servic personnel. Therefore he appointed a Civilian 
Advisory Committee to recommend a plan to meet 
these needs. 


This summer the Committee recommended, and 
Secretary Forrestal approved, the reactivation of the 
US.O. for this purpose. In July, the Secretary asked 
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that the nation’s Community Chests assist in the sup- 
port of the new U.S.O. by including it in their 1949 
budgets to be raised in local Red Feather campaigns 
this fall. 

At the present time U.S.O. is financing services for 
members of the armed forces in 65 communities. In 
addition, U.S.O. funds are currently financing Veter- 
ans’ Hospital Camp Shows, successor to U.S.O. Camp 
Shows. 

New U.S.O. services will be based, beginning in 1949, 
upon requests from the Army, Navy and Air Forces. 


So if you are in agreement with us, whether or not 
you are sending a son this year or next, buy an interest 
in the future of America by adding to your regular 
contribution to your Community Chest a substantial 
amount for the support of U.S.O. 


REMINISCING—Several of our eminent “Old Tim- 
ers” are now busily writing histories of canning in 
their favorite States. “Bill” Free, canner and Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Canners Association, beat them all 
to the punch in “The Pennsylvania Packer” this month 
with an interesting account of the industry’s doings in 
that State. Not to be outdone, we offer the following 
which appeared in a Fincastle, Virginia newspaper 
about 1886 or 1887. We are indebted to Mr. Hal Ber- 
ryman, Vice-President of the National Can Corpora- 
tion, for his thoughtfulness in sending us the clipping. 
“Syl” Hiner, Manager of the National Can plant at Bal- 
timore, and well known to many canners in the East 
and Mid-West, is the grandson of the Mr. John Hiner 
mentioned in the article. 


“THE CANNING INDUSTRY 


Some Interesting Facts in Botetourt’s New Boom. 

We had the pleasure today of conversing with Mr. 
John Hiner, a prosperous farmer of Botetourt, and a 
very intelligent gentleman, who gave some interesting 
information concerning the prospects of that county. 


He informs us that there will not be one-fourth as 
much tobacco raised this year as formerly, for reason 
that it is at best a doubtful crop, and vegetables can be 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Cans may look alike but there is more than 
meets the eye... the service behind the can is a 


very important item to the canner .. . the item that 


directly affects his profits. Crown prides itself in c po 
its service. It pays to deal with Crown. RO AW : 

FIRST IN SERVICE i 


CROWN CAN COMPANY « PHILADELPHIA « Baltimore * Chicago « St. Louis « Houston « Orlando « Fort Wayne « Nebraska City 
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EVALUATION OF 


GLUTAMATE FOOD SPECIALTIES 


By JOHN H. NAIR 
Continental Foods, Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 


The approach which I shall make to 
the topic assigned me is one based on 
experience and observations over a 
period of several years in directing the 
development of food specialties. For the 
purpose of illustrating the considerations 
involved in such developmental work I 
shall discuss the various steps necessary 
in bringing out a food specialty. 


When one has been given the assign- 
ment to work up a certain type of food 
specialty, one first takes into account the 
ingredients with which he has to work, 
We have the rather major items such as 
salt, sweetening agents, flour, and fats. 
Along with these we have seasonings, 
condiments, spices, flavoring agents, 
eggs, meat products, and a host of other 
possible ingredients. The first responsi- 
bility is the determination of the general 
characteristics of the food specialty de- 
sired and on the basis of these to select 
the major components. Since flavor ap- 
peal is the prime requisite of any food, 
the selection of ingredients must always 
be done with an eye to their effect on 
flavor. If we wish to consider glutamate 
as an enhancer of flavor in the food spe- 
cialty under study, it is necessary to 
evaluate its compatability with the fla- 
vor of other major ingredients which are 
planned for use in the new food special- 
ty. Glutamate has been found to be a 
good adjunet for meats, fish, chicken, 
eggs, soups and gravies. It is useful to 
give flavor to bland foods such as fresh 
vegetables. There are some foods with 
which glutamate does not blend well— 
such as cereals, fruits, canned vegetables, 
and dairy products generally. Glutamate 
usually is a flavor plus when combined 
with salt and sweet flavors. With sour 
and highly acid flavors it will probably 
not be compatible, particularly if the pH 
is low. In general, the greatest flavor 
value will be obtained from glutamate 
in foo’s with a pH range from 5.7 to 6.2. 
Itis here that one gets the most value 
inthe seasoning of food with glutamate. 


CRI ATES PERSISTENT FLAVOR 


In considering whether glutamate 
shoul’ be employed in our theoretical 
food soecialty, we must remember that 
glutar ate creates a persistent, lingering 
favor reaction. For this reason it is not 
suitah e in foods or drinks where it is im- 
porta: : that the flavor vanish quickly. 
One v \uld not use it in such a drink as 


Coca-' ola where a lingering flavor is 


Frou a Symposium on Monosodium Glutamate 
‘Ponsor | jointly by The Quartermaster Food and 
Contain» Institute and Associates Food & Con- 


lainer | stitute. 
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undesirable. We will assume for the sake 
of the example that we have reached a 
decision that glutamate is compatible 
with the other major ingredients of our 
projected food specialty and that we find 
a lingering effect desirable in this prod- 
uct. 


The next question to be decided is the 
level of use at which we should employ 
glutamate in the food specialty. The de- 
ciding factor here is the flavor of the 
product. Guided by our taste buds we 
can decide when we have reached the 
best formulation as regards glutamate. 
If an insufficient amount is used, one 
which does not produce a detectable dif- 
ference in flavor, it is probably a waste 
of money. One should either use a suffi- 
cient quantity or not use glutamate at 
all. My own experience leads me to be- 
lieve that one is apt to find the most use- 
ful level in the range of 0.1% to 1.0% 
of the total weight of finished product 
as served. The exact level can be deter- 
mined best by the use of a taste panel. 
In our laboratories we use such panels 
a great deal in our formulation work. 
The people who constitute these panels 
are pretty well trained to distinguish fla- 
vors. The combined judgment of a group 
of individuals has proved a better guide 
in our developmental work than the 
opinion of a single expert in the field. 


ACCURATE BLEND IMPORTANT 


The flavor appeal of the finished food 
specialty is going to depend upon a 
blended effect resulting from the many 
taste stimuli furnished by the various in- 
gredients. For this reason after we have 
tentatively settled on the optimum 
amount or minimum amount of gluta- 
mate to use with our other ingredients, 
it will probably become necessary to re- 
study the levels of the other components. 
We might need to reduce the salt or the 
sweetening agents because of the addi- 
tion of the glutamate. We might find 
that there is some other marked flavor 
which is not compatible with the gluta- 
mate. So it is that one may need to do 
a complete reblending job in the light of 
the glutamate addition. 


In such a study of reblending of in- 
gredients one inevitably gets around to 
the problem of the cost of the ingredi- 
ents. Economic considerations and po- 
tential market price are going to have 
a bearing on the quantities of certain 
components which we will be compelled 
to use. For example, if we need a cer- 
tain viscosity in our product we might 


use a number of thickening agents. Ex- . 


pensive gum constituents might be effec- 
tive in small quantities. Cheaper thick- 
eners such as flour or starch may give 
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the required viscosity, add a desirable 
bulkiness to the product and cost less 
money. On the other hand, their effect 
on flavor may be considerably less de- 
sirable than that of gum. In any case 
if we have settled on a level of gluta- 
mate before we have arrived at the 
proper viscosity, it will be necessary to 
go back and resurvey the blend of flavors 
and the amount of glutamate used. The 
reason for resurveying is that any of 
these thickening agents act as diluents 
of flavor and may selectively mask cer- 
tain flavors more than others. In study- 
ing our blend of flavors it may now be 
thought that the addition of monosodium 
glutamate has made the product too 
sweet because, as has been described here 
today, glutamate has a certain sweet 
characteristic. If we need to take out 
some sugar because of this, we will be 
short in our package weight provided 
that there is a definite minimum weight 
which has been determined upon by rea- 
son of other considerations. This might 
suggest that we replace cane sugar in 
the formula with corn sugar and thus in- 
crease bulk without increasing the sweet- 
ness. On the other hand, because of the 
salty taste of glutamate, the level of salt 
originally used might prove to be too 
high. If the sauce or the soup or what- 
ever specialty now proves too bland even 
after glutamate is added, we may need 
to increase the amount of glutamate to 
obtain the all-over stimulus or blended 
flavor we want. We might find it de- 
sirable to add onions or spice in order 
to sharpen the flavor of the specialty. 


One point which may prove difficult 
from the standpoint of economy is that 
glutamate is an expensive ingredient for 
most food specialties. This consideration 
might well lead us to try mixed protein 
hydrolysates instead of purified gluta- 
mate. In many cases it should be pos- 
sible through selection of the right hy- 
drolysate to obtain compatible flavors at 
a lower cost per pound of amino acid 
flavor. Since the subject of the mixed 
protein hydrolysates is to be discussed by 
another speaker, I will not dwell on this 
point further. 


TASTE PANELS 


In my estimation taste panels are very 
important in the formulation of these 
food specialties. They enable one to 
measure the results of efforts to blend 
flavors in the formula of the specialty. 
The most satisfactory approach is to 
take only two or three samples at a time 
and ask the members of the panel to 
measure both difference and preference. 
Differences are particularly important 
because we need to make certain that the 
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changes in formulation are detectable by 
taste. We feel that the preference of the 
trained testers is likewise valuable as a 
guide in formulation. But this is by no 
means a final yard stick by which to 
measure consumer acceptability for the 
specialty. That can only be evaluated 
through consumer taste testing when one 
has settled on an acceptable formulation. 
After one has exhausted the resources 
within his own group in testing and ex- 
perimentation, he needs to seek a larger 
group. This can best be done through 
some agency or organization which spe- 
cializes in this type of study. Thus one 
can reach a large group of people with 
the proposed food specialty and have it 
tested under normal home conditions. It 
is to be hoped that the directions will be 
followed carefully and that the results 
recorded from the various consumers can 
serve as a measure of the acceptability 
of the flavor of the product to the gen- 
eral public. I will not go into the tech- 
niques of getting and evaluating such 
answers, but I question the validity of 
the procedures generally used. Whether 
the results of such a consumer taste test 
can be viewed as a cross section of gen- 
eral national acceptance of the flavor is 
debatable. 


STORAGE TESTS 


At the time one has completed the 
formulation of what has become an ac- 
ceptable food specialty and initiates con- 
sumer taste tests one should also under- 
take storage tests. The necessity of long- 
range thorough studies of the formula- 
tion of the proposed specialty under vari- 
ous storage conditions cannot be overem- 
phasized. It is particularly important to 
observe the changes in flavor which occur 
during storage. Proper characterization 
of these changes may give an index to 
the causes of the same. One point to 
note particularly is the fading of other 
flavors since glutamate is persistent and 
might become too prominent after stor- 
age. The same thing is true of onions 
and spices. If certain flavors become 
too prominent during the storage tests, 
one will then need to go back and change 
the formulation of the specialty. Thus, 
it is only upon the completion of storage 
studies that one can feel that the formu- 
lation job is satisfactorily done. 

One other change may occur during 
the storage tests which would prove 
detrimental to the new product. The so- 
called “browning reaction” between 
sweetening agents and glutamate might 
take place and lead to either undesirable 
flavor or undesirable color. Such a re- 
sult would require that the old question 
of formulation be reopened, and conceiv- 
ably it might cause the complete elimina- 
tion of glutamate from the formula. 


COST 

Finally, there is the question of the 
cost in using glutamate. It is apt to 
prove the most expensive component used 
in the food specialty. At its present price 
it is not likely that you will be able to 
use it justifiably if the selling price of 
the specialty is to be in the range of 15c 


Magnetic Protection 
as a Safety Factor 


G. R. Wellmon of the Eriez Manufac- 
turing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania, 
writing in the August News Letter of 
the National Safety Council, outlines the 
following good reasons for the use of 
Magnets in food processing planis. 

“Basically, there are three major func- 
tions which the magnetic separator per- 
forms in the modern food plant: 

1. Elimination of fire and explosion 

hazards. 

2. Prevention of costly damage to pro- 

cessing equipment. 

3. Assurance of a clean product to the 

consumer. 

Elimination of fire and explosions due 
to the presence of tramp iron in raw ma- 
terials from the time they enter food 
plants until they are packaged and ready 
for shipment is one of the most vital 
safety functions which the modern per- 
manent magnet performs. Sparks caused 
by tramp iron passing through high 
speed processing machinery present a 
real threat to the safety of the plant per- 
sonnel, and often result in heavy damage 
to machinery and destruction of entire 
plants. 


PREVENTION OF PLANT AND 
MACHINERY DAMAGE 


The prevention of possible damage to 
processing equipment, includes all types 
of rolls, screens, pumps, grinding, slic- 
ing, stemming and grading machinery. 

To prevent such damage, new light- 
weight and compact non-electric mag- 
netic separators, powered by permanent 
Alnico castings, have been made avail- 
able. These modern units reduce to a 
minimum, maintenance costs, expensive 
breakdowns, and resultant losses in pro- 
duction. Installed at points where pro- 
tection is most needed, they can be used 
on all types of feed tables, gravity flow 
chutes, pneumatic lines, liquid and slurry 
pipe conveyors, sorting and_ picking 


to 20c per pound. On the other hand if 
the product can command a price of 50c 
per pound it might well prove profitable 
to use glutamate as an ingredient. In 
many cases I think it is probably neces- 
sary to use glutamate in the pure form. 
In other instances, however, the mixed 
hydrolysate may prove equally satisfac- 
tory and less expensive. For example, 
in bulk foods for relief feeding one might 
very well use a rather low-cost mixed 
protein hydrolysate. In conclusion, I 
would emphasize that one must always 
remember that at best the amino acids 
are expensive flavoring and nutrient ma- 
terials and, if used, should be kept at a 
minimum level compatible with other re- 
quirements. 
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tables, and vertical gravity flow conduc. 
tors. 

Plate-type separators are generally 
employed as insurance against the ocea. 
sional piece of tramp iron and pulley and 
drum-type magnets are installed where 
self-cleaning is required. 


PRODUCT PRESTIGE AND 
CONSUMER PROTECTION 


The importance of the magnet in pro- 
tecting the consumer against occasional 
tramp iron cannot be overemphasized as 
a safety precaution. Failure to do this 
has resulted in thousands of damage 
suits entered yearly, charging’ negligence 
on the part of the manufacturer because 
of the presence of tramp iron in food 
items. In addition, it is needed to pro- 
tect the prestige and reputation of the 
product, as well as the integrity of the 
company producing it. 

To accomplish this purpose, separators 
should be installed in various stages of 
processing, making certain that final pro- 
tection is provided just previous to pack- 
aging or baeging. 

Applications for permanent magnetic 
separators in food plants are many and 
varied and some of them are quite un- 
usual. They include removal of tramp 
iron and rust scale from fruits, cereals, 
grains, soups, vegetables, confections, 
flour, spices, coffee, tea and juices. 

Typical installations incorporated by 
food manutacturers include suspension 
of plate-type magnets over picking tables 
or location of self-cleaning pulley-type 
magnets in belt conveyors ahead of ex- 
pensive processing machinery. 

Magnetic equipment has also been em- 
ployed as a holding and positioning de- 
vice to correctly locate metal food con- 
tainers for packing or filling. 

Many potential applications for mag- 
netic separators in the food industry re- 
main undeveloped, but new uses are con- 
tinually being discovered, adding to their 
present adaptability for food problems 
involving tramp iron removal. 


SARDINE MEN ELECT 


The following officers were elected at 
the annual meeting of the California 
Sardine Products Institute: Phelps Hol- 
lywood, Atlantic Coast Fisheries Com- 
pany, Monterey, President; D. T. Saxby, 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, First Vice-President; J. 6. 
Burnette, Richmond Fisheries, Inc., Rich- 
mond, Second Vice-President; W. °. 
Lunde, Hovden Food Products Corpora- 
tion, Monterey, Secretary; A. B. Sinnott, 
San Francisco, Assistant Secretary; and 
A. H. Mendonca, F. E. Booth Company, 
Inc., San Francisco, Treasurer. 
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A NEW CORN MATURITY SELECTOR 


TUC-TUPCO Machine selects and classifies maturities automatically 
and mechanically -- minimum quality standards set for use of Cre- 


mogenized Seal. 
sistometer 


Saturday, August 21, a number of corn 
canners, engineers and business men 
gathered at the Westminster canning 
plant of the B. F. Shriver Company to 
witness the operation of a machine, the 
first known to ever separate corn kernels 
of different maturity by mechnical means. 

Succulent sweet-corn kernels of differ- 
ent maturities, after being cut from the 
cob, and after being silked, washed and 
rinsed, were fed in volume into an in- 
genious and intriguing machine, which, by 
both air and mechanical action on the 
bulk density and the specific gravity of 
the kernels, quickly and_ effectively 
caused different maturities of corn to 
flow out of the several spouts of the unit. 
It’s effectiveness increases in direct ratio 
with the variance of maturity of the corn 
received at the plant. 


MATURITY SELECTOR 

The new, and probably revolutionary, 
machine will be called the “TUPCO Ma- 
turity Selector’. It has as its foundation 
and background dry commodity separat- 
ing machines which have served many 
phases of American Industry in the last 
60 years —during the whole of which 
time such equipment has been produced 
by the same manufacturer, — Sutton, 
Steele & Steele, Inc., of Dallas, Texas, 
which frequently has been referred to as 
the “Separations Headquarters of the 
World”, and of which Mr. Frank E. 
Wood is President. 

The modification of such equipment, 
to render it applicable in the grading and 
classifying of succulent fruits and vege- 
tables, was placed in the hands of A. B. 
Dunwody, prominent ‘head of Dunwody 
Engineering Company, of Chicago, and 
who has been associated with the Sutton, 
Steele & Steele organization for more 
than 20 years. In addition to being the 
inventor of a number of current modifi- 
cations in the equipment, Mr. Dunwody 
also i. the inventor of processes involved 
in its application to the Industry’s major 
problem. 

Th 1948 research work with the 
equipment is being directed by Mr. Dun- 
wody. and by Harry Gear, Chief Engi- 
neer « Sutton, Steele & Steele. Dr. Olin 
Ball nd Ralph Cover are collaborating 
In its application in the production of 
Crem venized Cream-Style Corn. 
URTHER TESTS IN WEST 

It »as reported that further experi- 
ments! and test work will be conducted 
by Messrs. Dunwody, Gear, Ball and 
Cover with several modified units in the 
Middl West during this 1948 Canning 


_ 
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Sales rights acquired for Succulometer and Con- 


Season, and that announcement of the 
location probably will be made later. 


It was stated that an entirely new ma- 
chine is being designed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gear, containing a number of 
new principles and features of construc- 
tion and many functional advantages. 
The materials contact parts will be of 
stainless steel, and the machine will be 
exceptionally sanitary, and easy to keep 
clean. 


VALUABLE FOR 
CREMOGENIZED CORN 


The operation of this remarkable unit 
is of particular interest to the producers 
of Cremogenized Corn. The more mature 
kernels segregated by the unit may be 
used as a part of the cream component 
of the Cremogenized product. A portion 
of the kernels classified on the immature 
or young side can be used as the kernel 
component of Cremogenized Corn. The 
balance of the less mature kernels may 
be packed as whole kernel corn, if and 
when desired. 

As in other industries, this modified 
unit also provides an excellent opportun- 
ity for the checking of the effectiveness 
of other operations in the plant. For in- 
stance, incorrect cutting and improper 
cleaning of the cut corn both are re- 
flected instantly in the machine as the 
corn is being classified by the maturities. 
The machine also is an efficient cleaning 
unit. 

The TUPCO Maturity Selector will be 
manufactured by the Sutton, Steele & 
Steele, Inc. organization at Dallas, 
Texas and by Kipp-Kelly, Ltd., of Win- 
nipeg, Canada. Mr. Dunwody will col- 
laborate in an Engineering capacity in 
the application of the equipment to the 
solution of the Industry’s problems. The 
United Company and The United Prod- 
ucts Company, of Westminster, will sell 
and lease the machine in this field, ex- 
clusively, throughout the world. 


QUALITY STANDARDS FOR 
CREMOGENIZED CORN 


Following the demonstration of the 
operation of the TUPCO Maturity Selec- 
tor at the Shriver Cannery, an old 
fashioned country dinner was served for 
all on the Cover lawn on Willis Street. 

In the afternoon a meeting of the full 
Board of Directors of The United Com- 
pany was held at the offices of the Com- 
pany on TUC Road. 


At the meeting, a number of announce- 


ments were made which were of special 
interest to the corn canners present. Dr. 
Olin Ball, Director of Research of TUC- 
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TUPCO, outlined the extensive studies 
which his organization had carried out 
at his laboratories at Maumee, Ohio, in 
providing the necessary data for the es- 
tablishment of quality standards for 
Cremogenized Corn, — standards which 
are more detailed and specific than are 
the standards used at present by the 
Federal grading authorities. 


MINIMUM STANDARDS 
ESTABLISHED 


He also outlined the minimum quality 
requirements which would qualify pro- 
ducers of Cremogenized Corn to use the 
“Cremogenized” seal on the labels of the 
cans containing the product. It devel- 
oped that these minimum standards of 
quality, embracing color consistency, 
absence of defects, cut, maturity and fla- 
vor, must at least meet minimum re- 
quirements of Grade B in the P. M. A. 
Standards for grade and in the case of 
absence of defects must merit a rating of | 
at least 17 points, one point more than 
minimum P. M. A. Grade B requirements. 

A new factor entering into the grad- 
ing of the product,—Percent of Kernels, 
also is provided, and minimum and maxi- 
mum percentages are designated. 


OBJECTIVE METHOD OF GRADING 
PLANNED 


In addition, Dr. Ball announced that 
procedures are being studied by TUPCO’s 
Research Department for objective mea- 
surements of additional factors in the 
grading of Cremogenized Cream-Style 
Corn as follows:—percent of free brine; 
percent of pericarp; percent of cream; 
percent of solids in cream; viscosity of 
cream as well as subjective measure- 
ments of texture and quality of cream, 
as shown by screening, etc. Specifications 
for those factors are to be established 
following experience with the use of the 
tests during the 1948 canning season. 

The laboratory apparatus being used 
was outlined, and hope was expressed 
that objective methods of grading Crem- 
ogenized Cream-Style Corn soon could 
be announced in detail. 

It was emphasized that, while TUPCO 
has provided minimum standards which 
must be met before the Cremogenized 
Seal may be used on the labels of the 
cans containing the product, yet such 
standards did not have to be met by 
licensed producers of Cremogenized Corn, 
except as to those products which are to 
carry the Seal on the container. 


TUC TO SELL SUCCULOMETER 


At the meeting, it also was announced 
that The United Company had acquired 
the sales rights throughout the world on 
two instruments manufactured by the 
Cefaly Experimental Company, River- 
dale, Maryland, and which are being 
used more and more in the laboratories 
and technical departments of Food Pro- 
cessors. 

The one instrument,—the Succulo- 
meter, was developed by Dr. Amihud 
Kramer, of the Department of Horticul- 


(Continued on Page 20) 
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GRAMS INTEREST 


NO CHANGE IN CITRUS JUICE 
GRADES IN 1948 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the proposed revision 
of United States Standards for Grades 
of canned single strength citrus juices 
will not become effective in 1948 because 
of the need for further study of the pro- 
posals. 

The proposed revision was designed to 
improve the quality of canned citrus 
juices by changing the relation of the 
degree of sweetness to acidity. The pro- 
posals were published for public com- 
ment in the Federal Registers of July 
21 and 22, 1948 (See TCT Aug. 2, p. 12). 
The products involved are grapefruit 
juice, orange juice, blended grapefruit 
and orange juice, and tangerine juice. 
The comments, suggestions, and data re- 
ceived by the Department indicate that 
further study of the proposed changes 
for the respective grades will be neces- 
sary before the standards are published 
for use. 


DRIED FRUIT FIRM SOLD AGAIN 


Sale of the multi-million dollar San 
Francisco, Calif. firm of Rosenberg Bros. 
& Co., the world’s largest processors of 
dried fruits, has again been made, the 
second time within a year. Nathan Cum- 
mings, wholesale grocery operator of 
Chicago, has disposed of the business to 
the Blair Holdings Corporation and a 
group of associates. The price is reported 
at $21,000,000. Growers of fruits and 
others have been anxious for weeks over 
reports that the busines might be cut up 
and sold in parcels. 


OREGON FIRM REORGANIZED 


Oregon Foods, Inc. of McMinnville, 
Oregon, is now in the course of reorgani- 
zation with the buying of stock in the 
company by J. S. Duncan and R. L. 
Simon, along with C. C. Wright, former 
President of the corporation. The firm 
will continue to be known as Oregon 
Foods, Inc., and will pack a varied line 
of fruits and vegetables. 


“RAPISTAN” TRADE MARK 


All material handling equipment 
manufactured by the Rapids Standard 
Company of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
will hereafter bear the trade mark 
“RapisStan”, the term just adopted by 
the firm. The company is one of the 
largest manufacturers of material handl- 
ing equipment including gravity and 
power belt conveyors, hand trucks, floor 
trucks, and casters, and formerly used 
the “Lil Augie” trade mark depicting a 
village blacksmith forging on an anvil. 
The blacksmith trade mark originated 
with the idea of a steel forged caster for 
\. nich the company is well known, 
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CAL-PAK SHOWS OFF 
RESOURCES 


In keeping with the fortunate trend on 
the part of business management to tell 
its story to stockholders and the world, 
the California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., recently placed its 
California properties on display for a 
group of Stock Exchange and press rep- 
resentatives. A three-day trip was ar- 
ranged, with use made of an air-condi- 
tioned bus for travel in the interior, 
where temperatures are higher than on 
the coast. 

The representatives of the financial in- 
terests were led by Ronald E. Kaehler, 
president of the San Francisco Stock Ex- 
change, and there were representatives 
from six of the largest commercial 
banks. The California Packing Corpora- 
tion was represented by Alfred W. 
Eames, its president; G. R. Ward, vice- 
president and canned foods production 
manager; W. P. Rogers, promotion direc- 
tor; Willard Griffin, manager of the land 
department; C. W. Griffin Jr., production 
director, dried fruits, and Bruno Pilorz, 
operation manager of the California di- 
vision. 

On the list of stops was the Emery- 
ville plant, the Sacramento plant, one of 
the largest of its kind in the world; 
Yuba City, Woodland, Union Island, in 
the heart of the asparagus district, the 
corporation’s own fruit ranch near 
Merced; San Jose, and the seed farm 
maintained at Morgan Hill. 


DR. BRUNINGS JOINS PFIZER 
STAFF 


Charles Pfizer & Company, Inc., New 
York manufacturing chemists, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Karl J, 
Brunings to the Research Department of 
their Brooklyn, New York plant. Dr, 
Brunings was formerly Associate Pro- 
fesor in the Chemistry Department of 
Johns Hopkins University. 


JAMES DOLE RETIRES 


James D. Dole, who 47 years ago or- 
ganized the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., and has seen it grow to the 
present multi-million dollar concern 
which supplies about one-third of the 
country’s canned pineapple, on August 
31 retired as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors. 


MALAYA CANNING COMEBACK? 


Reports from Singapore during the 
week stated that Malaya, backed by 
Britain, is working on a plan for the re- 
habilitation of its pineapple growing and 
canning industry, virtually wrecked by 
the Japs during the occupation era. 


The rehabilitation program will em- 
body many modern features developed by 
by the canning trade in Hawaii, it is 
indicated, the industry is planning to use 
Hawaiian methods as a model. 


Full restoration of the industry would 
again make Malayan canned pineapple 
the chief supply source for Britian 
which, prior to World War II, imported 
3,000,000 cases annually, or 90 per cent 
of its supply, from Malaya. 


Dr. Louise Elder, Director, checking results of student’s work at the Annual Mold 
Count School sponsored by the Canned Foods Association of Ontario and held «t the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph, Ontario, Canada, August 4 to 14, 1948. Awards 
of proficiency are made to those persons who qualify. This year 28 persons qu ified, 
six of them with first class honors. Assisting Dr. Elder, who is with Canadiar Can- 
ners, Limited of Hamilton, Ontario, were Marion Hoy and Edythe Jutten of American 
Can Company, Neil Darrach of Continental Can Company, and J. W. Conner, Ontario 


Agricultural College, 
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‘“‘National Can is as near as your telephone” 


National Can Service — both 
Technical and Double Seamer — stand 
ready to help customers promote pro- 
duction and profits. 

Through its Technical Service Divi- 
sion, National Can helps boost the 
packer’s output and earnings by coop- 
erating to eliminate spoilage, improve 
flavor, and develop new product formu- 
lations. Whether spot testing in the 
cannery or performing more detailed 
laboratory analyses, these specialized 
technologists are equipped to advise 
on even the most difficult processing 
problems. 

Constantly on call, National Can’s 
Double Seamer Servicemen provide as- 
surance against costly seamer break- 
downs during peak packing seasons. In 
slack periods, these skilled seamer, me- 
chanics deliver on-the-spot repairs or — 
when necessary — make complete over- 
hauls in our modern machine shops. 

From problems of bacteriological con- 
trol to those of general plant layout, use 
of National Can Services can help build 
profits through increased quantity and 
quality of your products. To get these 
services working for you, take advantage 
of the fact that “National Can is as near 


as your telephone”. 


ational Can technologist checking cooling National Can seamer mechanic inspecting can 
canal water for residual chlorine. closures. 


CAN 


Executive Offices: 110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. ! 
Sales Offices and Plants in: Baltimore, Md. * Indianapolis, Ind. + Chicago, Ill. * Maspeth, N.\’. * Hamilton, Ohio * Canonsburg, Pa. + Boston, Mass. * St. Louis, Mo. 
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USDA TO BUY TOMATOES 


The Department of Agriculture has 
offered to buy some 600,000 cases of 
canned tomatoes from the 1948 pack and 
125,000 cases of tomato paste, for the 
school lunch program. Details of the 
offer will be sent direct to prospective 
suppliers and those interested who do 
not receive the offer by September 7 
should communicate with Bradford Arm- 
strong, Fruit and Vegetable Branch, 
PMA, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


WILKINSON 
LEAVING CARNATION 


E. H. Stuart, president of the Carna- 
tion Co., this week announced that John 
Wilkinson, assistant vice president and a 
director of the company, will terminate 
his service with Carnation at the end of 
the year. 

Mr. Wilkinson, widely known in the 
food industry, joined Carnation as a 
salesman 27 years ago. In 1926 he be- 
came general sales manager for the 
company, holding that, position until be- 
coming assistant vice president in 1944. 

After a brief vacation, Mr. Wilkinson 
plans to enter the food business on his 
own account. 


COLEMAN TO HAVE 
MICHIGAN PLANT 


The Coleman Canning Company, Cole- 
man, Wisconsin, has purchased a site 
for a new canning plant at Gladstone, 
Michigan. Construction of the new plant 
will be started this fall. 

At the outset, this plant will be equip- 
ped primarily to pack Green and Wax 
Beans, though other vegetables are under 
consideration for inclusion in the pack- 
ing schedule. Construction of the Glad- 
stone plant and packing operations will 
be under the direction of George Hansen, 
General Manager of the Coleman Can- 
ning Company. 

The products of the Gladstone unit, 
like the balance of the Coleman Canning 
Company products, will be sold under the 
Country Garden group marketing pro- 
gram. 


INDIANA WASTE CONFERENCE 


The Indiana State Board of Health 
and the School of Civil Engineering and 
Engineering Mechanics, Technical Ex- 
tension Division, Purdue University, are 
sponsoring a Fourth Industrial Waste 
Conference to be held in the Memorial 
Union Building, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, September 21 and 22. A number 
of sessions should prove of interest to 
canners of the State, particularly those 
devoted to fermentation wastes and food 
processing wastes. Overnight reserva- 
tions should be made well in advance to 
the Purdue Union Club or the Fowler or 
Lahr Hotels. 


DISCUSS SARDINE CONTROL 
PROGRAM 


The Sardine Advisory Committee met 
in San Francisco, Calif. ..te in August 
to discuss a long-range coni)::| program 
for the industry. The commiticv, headed 
by Chairman J. C. Burnette, is :::ade up 
of canners, reduction operators, union 
representatives and boat owners from 
San Francisco, Monterey and San Pedro. 
A tentative control program will be 
worke.| out and presented to the State 
Legis'::ture Joint Interim Committee on 
Fisher.es later in the fall. The final 
draft will be placed before the Legisla- 
ture for consideration at the January 
session. 


MILLION CASE PACK 


The Dayton, Washington plant of the 
Blue Mountain Canneries, which closed 
on August 14, packed over a million cases 
of asparagus and peas. While this pack 
was not quite up to 1944 and 1946, the 
total for the Pomeroy and Dayton plants 
was the highest in the history of the com- 
pany. The early season yield in the Day- 
ton area was very good and the quality 
probably the highest ever. During peak 
season the cannery employed nearly 1200 
people in plant and in the fields. 


GENERAL JUICES ELECTS STREET 


C. C. Street, President of the Florida 
Canners Association and for many years 
associated with the citrus canning indus- 
try of the State, has been named Execu- 
tive Vice-President of General Juices, 
Inc., Ocala, Florida. 


UTAH DATES 


Harvey F. Cahill, Secretary of the 
Utah Canners Association, has  an- 
nounced that the 37th Annual Conven- 
tion of the Association will be held at 
the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, March 
4 and 5, 1949. 


GEORGIA DATES 


The Annual Meeting of the Georgia 
Canners Association will be held at the 
Hotel De Soto, Savannah, Georgia, De- 
cember 2 and 3, Secretary R. A. Burns 
has announced. 


KRAUT PACKERS TO MEET 


Following the usual custom, the Fall 
Meeting of the National Kraut Packers 
Association will be held at Racine, Wis- 
consin, September 17 and 18. Friday, 
September 17 will be given up to a golf 
tournament with dinner at 6:30 P. M. at 
the golf club. On Saturday morning, the 
18th, at 9:00 A.M., the Association meet- 
ing will be promptly called at the Hotel 
Racine to permit everyone to get away 
early that day. Martin’ Meeter of Meet- 
er’s, Inc., Union Grove, Wisconsin, is 
caring for reservations. 
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HEINZ ELECTS DIRECTORS 


The H. J. Heinz Company on August 
51 elected as new Directors Frank B. 
Cliffe, company Treasurer and Comptrol- 
ter; Harvey L. Williams, Manager of 
Overseas Operations; and John L. Given, 

In his report to stockholders, President 
H. J. Heinz II said that consolidated 
sales for the first quarter of the fiscal 
year which opened May 1, were up 15 per 
cent over last year. Sales rose from 
$36,718,979 to 42,080,699. 


CAL-PAK PURCHASE 


California Packing Corporation has 
purchased a war surplus hemp mill near 
the company’s Wells, Minnesota plant. 
The property consists of some 40 acres 
of land and 8 buildings, comprising a 
total of about 31,000 square feet of floor 
space. The land is to be used for agri- 
cultural research and the buildings for 
warehouse space. 


BISCHMAN SUCCEEDS BLACK 
AT CGC 


A. J, Bishman, who was recently elect- 
ed Vice-President and Coordinator of 
Purchases of the Sprague Warner Divi- 
sion of Consolidated Grocers Corpora- 
tion, has been named to succeed James 
H. Black, recently resigned, as President 
of the Division. 


PRESERVERS TO MEET 


Reports have it that the National Pre. 
servers Association will meet in the Stev- 
ens Hotel, Chicago, sometime during the 
week of March 6, 1949, the week in which 
the National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers will also meet in Chicago. Defi- 
nite dates will be arranged so as to pro- 
vide time for the preservers to attend 
some of the sessions of the frozen food 
association. 


HYBRID OYSTERS IN JAPAN 


The marine laboratories in Onagawa, 
Hokkaido, and Hiroshima are crossbreed- 
ing oysters in an attempt to develop an 
ideal commercial oyster, according to a 
recent release of the Natural Resources 
Section of the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers in Japan. The oyster 
now raised in Hokkaido is too large and 
has an inferior flavor. It has, however, 
an early spawning period, which allows 
time to fatten the oyster for market, 
after breeding it. The Hiroshima oyster 
has a better size and flavor but spawns 
late. These two oysters were crossbred 
three years ago, and results are antici- 
pated this summer. 


FORMER NEW YORK CANNER 
DIES 
Fred Hugh Merry, 77, of Verona, New 
York, one time operator of the (neida 
County Canning Company, dicd on 
August 17 after a prolonged illness. 
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A Necessity for Better Packs 
of Peas or Lima Beans 
at Greater Profits 


They thresh the peas more thorough- 
ly out of the vines and reduce break- 
age during the hulling process. They 
improve the quality of the pack because 
the peas saved are the most tender 
ones that are in the pods, and because 
they very efficiently thresh young and 
tender peas. 

The reasons for these large and im- 
portant savings are due to many ex- 
clusive features. 


AMACHE 


MACHINE CO. 


Green Pea Hulling 
incorporated 1924 


WISCONSIN 
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An Inexperienced Man 
Can Operate This Labeler... 


FMC KYLER-LABELER 


Model A, Adjustable Type—for wide range 
of can sizes. Also available in non-adjust- 
able type for a single size can. 


FMC-Kyler Labeling Machines are built with such extreme sim- 
plicity that an inexperienced worker can operate the machine 
and make all can-size adjustments. 


While these versatile machines can be operated at extremely 
high speed when peak capacity is required, they are designed 
and constructed to maintain high efficiency at low speeds also. 


FMC KYLER-BOXER 


Requires Minimum Man Power and 
Floor Space. 


Model P shown here is Motor Driven, and built for any 
single size can. Operates at maximum speed. Extremely 
rigid and sturdy for long-life and low-cost operation. ~ 


Write for this 260-page Catalog showing com- 
plete FMC Modern line of canning, processing and 
warehouse machinery. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION + HOOPESTON, ILLINOIS 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK © SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA (ANDERSON-BARNGROVER 
K-40] 
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BEANS 


ROCKY COMFORT, MO., Aug. 20—Green 
Beans: Early plantings suffered from 
dry weather; late plantings coming along 
pretty well but a little late. General 
canning on the drag. Canners gloomy 
with prospects poor. 


NEWARK, N. Y., Sept. 1—Snap Beans: 
Condition 85 per cent. 


NORTH COLLINS, N. Y., Aug. 26— Green 
& Wax Beans: Came in heavy last two 
weeks in August. Quality as good as 
1946, better than 1947. Pack of wax may 
be up; green refugee about normal. 


MCMINNVILLE, ORE., Aug. 26 — Green 
Beans: Acreage short; yield good. 


TOMATOES 


ROANOKE, IND., Aug. 30 — Tomatoes: 
Some late blight, temporarily checked by 
hot sun. Crop in this entire area is 
without doubt 25 per cent less than two 
weeks ago, although still fair. Heat and 
sun could be very bad if same continues a 
few more days. From personal check 
of nearby acreage, there could still be a 
fair crop, if hot weather breaks. If not, 
it will be short here, as everywhere else. 
Our acreage is 115 per cent normal. Most 
others around here are some less than 
last year. Yield will not be above normal 
and will be less if heat continues. Qual- 
ity has been poor to date due to tempera- 
ture. Our opinion is that the crop this 
year will depend upon the weather we 
have from now on. It can definitely be 
stated as of this time, that there will not 
be a bumper crop. From our information 
the country over, it will be a seller’s 
market and supply will be short. It is 
still necessary that the buyers learn this, 
however. This should happen in October. 
A good year to hold some of the pack for 
price. However, we trust that canners 
will use discretion and be happy with a 
fair profit. 


HAVRE DE GRACE, MD., Aug. 25—Toma- 
toes: Early crop is fair. Not many to- 
matoes to be bought in spring so have 
planted 14 acres on farm. So far no 
blight. Have hopes of better crop on 
late tomatoes. 


CRANE, MO., Aug. 27—Tomatoes: Acre- 
age slightly less than 50 per cent of 1947. 
Condition of crop poor account of too 
much rain. Estimate yield 50 per cent 
of 1947, which was also very poor crop. 


ROCKY COMFORT, MO., Aug. 20—Toma- 
toes: With the greatest amount of rain- 
fall in 37 years in July, tomatoes will be 
about 50 per cent of normal. Green 
wrap and pink buyers taking most of the 
stock so far. 
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EGG HARBOR CITY, N. J., Aug. 30—To- 
matoes: Crop destroyed by rain and ex- 
cessive sun. Yield per acre about 6 tons. 


NORTH COLLINS, N. Y., Aug. 26—Toma- 
toes: Crop started coming in around 
August 23. Some blossom end rot; no 
late blight yet. 


LITWALTON, VA., Aug. 28—Tomatoes: 
Very short crop. 


NATURAL BRIDGE, VA., Aug. 26—Toma- 
toes: Practically out; less than 10 per 
cent acreage and prospective yield. 


FRUIT 


MODESTO, CALIF., Aug. 23 — Peaches; 
Elberta tonnage falling below estimates; 
about 20 per cent off. Picking starting on 
Lovells now; tonnage is also light. Crop 
on Clings mostly large in size and total 
tonnage off expectations. Longshoremen’s 
strike of September 2 is holding up ship- 
ments going to dock for movement via 
boat. Bulk of movement is via boat to 
New England States. 


EGG HARBOR CITY, N. J., Aug. 30—Blue- 
berries: Crop was approximately 50 per 
cent off normal. 


MCMINNVILLE, ORE., Aug, 26—Prunes: 
10 per cent yield. 


OTHER ITEMS 


NEWARK, N. Y., Sept. 1—Golden Corn: 
Condition 90 per cent. First run August 
30. 

Beets: Condition 95 per cent. 


FREMONT, OHIO, Aug. 26 — Cabbage: 
About 25 per cent less than normal acre- 
age, Cabbage looks very good and will 
yield 12 to 20 tons per acre. 


ALLENTOWN, PA., Aug. 26—Potatoes: 
The outlook is very good although there 
has been some fear of blight in the last 
few weeks. Heavy spraying is now in 
process and it is hoped that this will 
prove an effective control. 


CANNED POULTRY 


The quantity of poultry canned or used 
in canning during July totaled 12,490,000 
lbs. This was an increase of 130% over 
the quantity canned or used in canning 
during July last year. The quantity 
canned or used in canning during the 
first 7 months of 1948 totaled 85,898,000 
lbs., compared with 48,569,000 Ibs. dur- 
ing the same period last year—an in- 
crease of 77%. The quantity of poultry 
certified under Federal inspection during 
July totaled 21,087,000 lbs. Of the quan- 
tity certified, 12,258,000 lbs, were for 
canning and 8,829,000 lbs. were for evis- 
ceration. 
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THE CONDITION CROPS 


PHELPS LEAVES NAWGA 

Edward F. Phelps, Jr., war time diree. 
tor of OPA’s Food Price Division, and 
since August 1946 Assistant Secretary of 
the National American Wholesale Gyo. 
cers Association, has resigned this posi. 
tion, effective September 1, to return to 
the wholesale grocery business. Mr, 
Phelps served with OPA for four years 
in Washington where he participated in 
the development and administration of 
nearly all of the government’s war-time 
food price controls. He had on a number 
of occasions addressed the canners and 
several of his articles appeared in the 
pages of THE CANNING TRADE. 


BROKERAGE FIRM EXPANDS 

Mac Friedman, for the past 16 years 
Purchasing Agent for H. Baron & Com- 
pany, Inc. of Linden, New Jersey, has 
joined the recently organized food brok- 
erage firm of William C. Forbes Com- 
pany, New York City. Mr. Forbes, too, 
was formerly Grocery Products Sales 
Manager for H. Baron & Company. The 
brokerage firm, which makes its _head- 
quarters at 99 Hudson Street, has re- 
cently been incorporated and will special- 
ize in the sale of cold pack frozen foods, 
fruit juices and raw food materials. 


CANNER NAMES BROKER 
Harbor Canning Co. of Wilmington, 
California, has appointed Henningsen 
Bros., Inc., as their sales representatives 
for the New York area. The Company 
eans fish products. 


FORMS FOREIGN AGENCY 
Harry R. Socolof, president of Sweet 
Life Food Corp., Maspeth, L. I., whole. 
sale grocers, announces the formation 
of an Italian subsidiary, Sweet Life Food 
Corp., Italiana, in Rome. The Italian 
company will export Sweet Life products 
to Italy, and import Italian canned food 

specialties to the American market. 


BACK FROM COAST 
Lucian D. Farris of Chas, E. Farris 
Co., New York food brokers, has re- 
turned from an extended visit to West 
Coast canning plants. 


FOOD FAIR EXPANDS 

Food Fair Stores, Inc., marking 
another step forward in its current 
$4,000,000 expansion program, this week 
opened its 101st retail unit, located in 
Baltimore. Food Fair is now operating 
in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and Flor- 
ida. 


ADOPTS RETIREMENT FLAN 

In a letter to more than 110,000 of its 
employes, Great Atlantic & Pavific Tea 
Co. this week announced the adoption 0 
a retirement plan. The entire cost of the 
retirement program will be borne by the 
company, with no employe cont: ibutions 
required, John A. Hartford, president, 
stated. 
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PEA APHID TREATMENT IN 
WISCONSIN IN 1948 


The following report from the Wiscon- 
sin Canners Association gives an indi- 
cation of the heavy infestation of Aphids 
in that State this past season. It is in- 
teresting to note.that although over 80% 
of the dust or spray was applied by air, 
ground spraying was pronounced most 
effective by 22 out of the 30 canners 
using two or more methods of applica- 
tion. 

Questionnaire replies on pea aphid 
control have been received by the asso- 
ciation office from 110 of the 122 Wiscon- 
sin plants canning peas this year. The 
following totals are based on the replies 
received plus estimates for the 12 plants 
not reporting. 

Aphid control measures were under- 
taken by 109 plants and insecticides were 
applied on 90,000 of the state’s 126,000 
acres planted to peas. Thus, 70.5% of 
the total acreage in the state was treated 
at least once; 45.9% of the total acreage 
was treated only once and 24.6% was 
treated more than once. Of the 31,000 
acres treated more than once, most was 
treated twice, but some was treated three 
times and a small acreage four times. 
Twenty-nine plants reported some second 
treatment, twenty-three plants reported 
some third treatment and five plants re- 
ported some fourth treatment. 


The number of reporting plants using 
particular insecticide dusts is as follows, 
many plants using more than one; 5% 
DDT, 71; 2% DDT plus rotenone, 12; 
3% DDT, 11; rotenone, including rote- 
none plus lethane, 10; 3% DDT plus 
rotenone, 5; 5% DDT plus rotenone, 2. 

The following number of plants re- 
ported using particular spray materials: 
DDT plus rotenone at 100 gals. per acre, 
4; DDT emulsion at 5 gals. per acre, 3; 
Shell Vapona, 2; DDT emulsion at 3% 
gals. per acre, 1; 2 lbs. of DDT per acre 
(dilution not shown), 1. 

The total cost of the pea aphid insecti- 
cides used by Wisconsin canners this 
year is $294,872.27. This is just the 
cost of the materials without cost of ap- 
plication. Many canners figure that on 
the average, cost of application is about 
equa! to the cost of the material. 


The following quantities of dust were 
applied by particular means: Ground 
duster, 872,661 lbs.; airplane, 3,224,149 
lbs.; helicopter, 405,459 lbs. The fol- 
lowing acreages were treated with liquid 
spray by particular means: Ground 
sprayer, 1,420 acres; airplane, 2,875 
acres; helicopter, 38 acres. 

The numbers of plants using particu- 
lar methods of application is as follows: 
Airplane dusting only, 47; ground and 
airplane dusting, 19; ground, airplane 
and helicopter dusting, 14; airplane and 
helicopter dusting, 11; helicopter dusting 
only, 8; ground dusting only, 7; ground 
dusting and helicopter dusting, 3. No 
plant used liquid spray alone but 11 used 
spray in addition to dust. These are 
classified as: Ground spray, 5; airplane 
spray, 3; ground, airplane and helicop- 
ter spray, 2; ground and _ airplane 
spray, 1. 

In answer to the question “Did you use 
flagmen to mark the swath when you ap- 
plied an insecticide by airplane or heli- 
copter?” 44 answered “Yes”, 40 answered 
“No”, and others did not answer. 

Plants that used two or more methods 
of application expressed their opinion as 
to the most effective method as follows: 
Ground dusting, 17; ground spraying, 
5; helicopter dusting, 4; airplane dust- 
ing, 3; airplane spraying, 1. 


DRIED FRUIT PURCHASE 
PROGRAM 


The Department of Agriculture has 
announced that the CCC will buy dried 
fruit during the 1948-49 marketing sea- 
son, and that the maximum quantity pur- 
chased may approximate 200,000 tons. 
The purchases will be made to prevent 
serious losses to producers in an indus- 
try which has almost completely lost its 
prewar export markets, and to assist in 
the orderly marketing of supplies needed 
in the domestic market. Before the war 
the dried fruit industry normally ex- 
ported 35 to 40 percent of its annual 
production in an amount averaging about 
200,000 tons per year. 

All fruit purchased will be of U. S. 
Grade C or better. It will be used as 


assistance to and for relief feeding in 
foreign countries, and for school lunch 
and institutional feeding in this country. 
The quantity of each dried fruit pur- 
chased will depend upon the total sup- 
plies available of that fruit and the ex- 
tent of demand for it in commercial 
trade channels. It is estimated that maxi- 
mum purchases of each dried fruit may 
approximate 85,000 tons each of raisins 
and prunes, 12,000 tons of dried figs, 
6,000 tons of dried apricots, 5,000 tons 
of dried peaches, 5,500 tons of evapor- 
ated apples (white stock) and 1,500 tons 
of dried pears. 


IRON & STEEL SCRAP DRIVE 


The leading executives of all trade as- 
sociations representing industries either 
using iron or steel in their line of pro- 
duction or using machinery and equip- 
ment made of iron and steel are invited 
to attend a scrap drive meeting in the 
U. S. Department of Commerce audi- 
torium, 10:00 a.m., Thursday, Septem- 
ber 9, 1948, Secretary of Commerce 
Charles Sawyer announced August 30th. 

The purpose of the meeting is to insti- 
tute a national industrial scrap drive to 
help alleviate the critical shortage of 
iron and steel scrap. 

In emphasizing the necessity of in- 
creasing the flow of ferrous scrap to steel 
mills and foundries, Secretary Sawyer 
stated: “I am convinced that without an 
increased supply of scrap, our domestic, 
military, and foreign aid requirements 
will not have the badly needed benefit of 
maximum iron and steel production.” 

Mr. Sawyer pointed out that during 
1947, the iron and steel industry con- 
sumed approximately two million tons 
more of purchased scrap than any pre- 
vious year. Despite this, the mills could 
have produced an additional three mil- 
lion tons of steel ingots and the foundries 
could have produced an undetermined 
tonnage of castings if more scrap had 
been available. The average monthly 
consumption of scrap to date this year 
indicates that the rate of 1948 consump- 
tion will be more than two million tons 
in excess of the record-breaking 1947 
tonnage. 


STURDY IN CONSTRUCTION 
EFFICIENT IN OPERATION 


DESIRED IN ANY INDUSTRY 


Design, materials and production methods combined to assure long 


life and trouble-free operation have placed 


t by Robins in 


a@ recognized position in every field of conveying operations. 


 A.K.ROBINS « C 


BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 
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THE CANNED FOOD MARKETS 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canned Foods Best Buy Of All—Get This 
Story Over To The Public—Maritime Walk 
Out On West Coast And Truckers Tie Up In 
New York Seriously Threatens Stock Supply. 


Last week on page 20 we gave you a 
small item entitled “Canned Foods Still 
The Best Buy’. It was received late in 
the week and the small notice was the 
best we could manage. In our humble 
opinion, these statistics gathered by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics merit repeti- 
tion and repetition. To refresh your 
memory, the figures showed that canned 
foods cost the consumer on July 15, 1948, 
but 157.2% of what they cost her during 
the period 1935-1939. Whereas all foods 
cost her 216.8% and all cost of living 
items 173.7%. Canned foods were at the 
very bottom of the list, their cost rise 
being the least of all. Here are the fig- 
ures again based on 1935-1939 period 
equalling 100. 


Meats, poultry and fish...................0. 261.8 
Dried fruits and vegetables................ 248.0 
Fresh fruits and vegetables.............. 223.2 
209.0 
205.2 
Cereal and bakery products.............. 171.0 
Canned fruits and vegetables............ 157.7 


The National Canners Association is 
doing a grand job in getting these facts 
pubished in metropolitan newspapers. 
That’s fine but not enough. A _ subject 
as hot as this rates front page space in 
every newspaper in the country. That’s 
where the individual canners comes in. 
Contact your local daily and weekly 
newspaper editors and acquaint them 
with the facts, pointing out, if necessary, 
the news value. The National Food Brok- 
ers Association is urging its members to 
use these facts in selling. Instruct your 
brokers to use them in every sales talk. 
And don’t forget your friends and ac- 
quaintances. Keep these figures on the 
tip of your tongue and see that they get 
into every conversation. Advertising 
firms just ache for a perfect sales story 
of this kind. If the canning industry 
doesn’t make maximum use of it, it is 
missing a golden opportunity. 


TRUCK AND SHIPPING STRIKE— 
Today’s (September 2) headlines in the 
dailies indicate that buyers may get more 
than they bargained for when they 
adopted a policy of maintaining short 
inventories. The maritime work stoppage 
on the west coast and the truckers walk 
out in New York City, if continued, 
would mean not only serious losses for 
these concerns but undue hardship for 


consumers. True buyers last week made 
last minute efforts to get needed sup- 
plies out of the west coast but not be- 
for everyone else had the same idea. Just 
how much canned fcod volume was 
moved is not known at this time but 
reliable reports estimate the amount as 
relatively small. Unless these disputes 
are quickly settled then, serious short- 
ages will appear in the canned foods list. 


CITRUS—One prominent Florida can- 
ner reports to his trade as follows: 

“The Florida Canners Association re- 
ports unsold stocks as of August 14th: 


Grapefruit Sections .......... 66,807 Cases 


Grapefruit Juice ............... 506,816 Cases 
JUICE 2,114,986 Cases 
Blended 886,247 Cases 

3,574,856 Cases 


With nine weeks remaining before new 
pack, sales will only have to aggregate 
397,000 cases per week to clean up our 
unsold stocks. Movement for the past 
few weeks has been in excess of a mil- 
lion cases each week. Better than 60% 
of the remaining unsold stock is Stand- 
ard Grade or lower, and we wish to ad- 
vise quality buyers to enter their orders 
now to assure themselves of citrus juices 
that will be accompanied by a U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Grade A Fancy 
certificate. 

Repeat orders on 6 oz. orange juice are 
increasing in size as well as number and 
we are beginning to doubt that we will 
have enough supplies to last until new 
pack at the present movement.” 


THE MARKET — Market conditions 
and prices are ably covered by our cor- 
respondents in important distribution 
centers. Knowing the true conditions 
probably better than ever before, canners 
are holding the line and maintaining a 
steady and firm market on all items des- 
pite the hand to mouth policies of the 
buyers. 


MIRIAM BIRDSEYE DIES 


Miss Miriam Birdseye, 70, the coun- 
try’s first food and nutrition extension 
specialist, an employee of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 29 years, died at 
Carmel, Calif., on Aug, 28. Miss Birds- 
eye was born in Brooklyn, N. Y. in 1878, 
and was a graduate of Smith College, 
Pratt Institute, and Columbia Univer- 
sity. For a few years she served as the 
first nutrition specialist at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., joining the De- 
partment of Agriculture as its first ex- 
tension nutrition specialist in 1917, 
where she worked continuously until her 
retirement in 1946, 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Pre-Holiday Quiet Slows Business—Canners 
Will Carry The Inventory—Southern Toma- 
toes Strengthen — Raw Stock Prices Slow 
Bean Pack—Corn Quality Good, Pack Pros- 
pects Below Expectations—Another Salmon 
Increase — Sardine Runs Dissappointing — 
Citrus Closely Sold Up—Demand For Fruits 
Active—Tentative Prices On Northwestern 
Fruits. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, September 3, 1948 


THE SITUATION — Combination of 
pre-holiday quiet and inventory restric- 
tions has tended to slow operations in 
the canned food trade here this week. 
Markets, nevertheless, continue firm to 
stronger, and were paced during the 
week by advances in southern tomatoes 
and new pack Alaska salmon. Citrus 
products also worked into stronger posi- 
tion during the period, and the remain- 
der of the market was steady. 


THE OUTLOOK—It is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that many canned 
foods buyers, whatever their views may 
be on the price and supply outlook, will 
we guided by orders from ‘above’ in 
their purchasing operations. With the 
bankers calling the shots, this means 
limited replacement buying and curtailed 
inventories, regardless of the hazards in- 
herent in such a policy. Unless buyers 
not so hampered take hold of the market, 
therefore, it appears that canners are 
confronted with the need for carrying 
much larger proportions of their packs 
than has been the case in recent years. 


TOMATOES—Southern canners have 
again upped their price views on new 
pack tomatoes, as pack progress remains 
unsatisfactory. For prompt shipment, 
canners are now generally firm at 
$1.02% on the inside for standard 1s, 
with 2s ranging $1.45-$1.50, 2%s $2.10- 
$2.15, and 10s $7.25 to $7.50, all f.o.b. 
canneries. Extra standards command 
$1.55-$1.60 for 2s and $2.25-$2.50 for 
2%s. A prominent California c:nner 
during the week quoted out new pack 
standard 2%s at $1.90, with other offer- 
ings reported down to $1.82%, f.o.b. 
coast plants. 


BEANS — Southern canners continue 
to offer new pack standard round pod 
green beans at $1.25, with extra stand- 
ards commanding $1.35 and_ (fancy, 
French style, $1.60. Pack is very back- 
ward, due to high prices for raw stock. 


CORN — Maryland and Pennsy|vania 
canners report that the pack has 1 1n be- 
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iow expectations, although quality is 
wood, Standard crushed golden is offered 
at $1.25 for 2s, with extra standard at 
3.45 and faney at $1.55. Midwestern 
anners are offering standard cream 
ayle white corn at $1.55, with golden at 
the same level. Extra standard cream 
tyle golden lists at $1.50, with the same 
jgure holding for golden, while on fancy 
$1.65 is the going price. Fancy whole 


kernel golden is listed at $1.75. North- 
western canners, who increased 


their production facilities during the 
yast year, are quoting fancy golden, 
weam style, at $1.65-$1.75 this season, 
with whole kernel at $1.75. On extra 
standard, cream style golden lists at 
$1.55-81.65, all f.o.b. canneries. 


PEAS—There has been little buying 
interest evident in peas during the week, 
and no price changes are reported. 


SALMON — Packers increased 
their prices on new pack salmon, and the 
narket is now up to $28 per case for tall 
Red Alaskas, $24 to $25 for pinks, and 
928 for chums, all f.o.b. Seattle. While 
estimates vary on the final outturn in 
Alaska, all reports agree that the pack 
will be substantially under that of a year 
wo, and canners are apparently confi- 
dent of their ability to move goods at 
current price levels, despite the fact that 
juyers are none too keen to operate in 
any volume way. 


SARDINES—Maine canners continue 
to quote quarter keyless at $9, f.o.b. can- 
ning points, but packing operations have 
fallen away sharply due to shortage of 
raw stock, and some packers do not look 
for any important additional run for 
the remainder of the season. California 
packers also report a disappointing run 
of fish, with the market for 1s ovals, 
tomato or mustard, stronely held at $12. 


TUNA—tThe Coast market is largely 
ina nominal position at the moment, re- 
flectine the sold-up position of canners 
and continued short production. 


CITRUS—With the exception of 46- 
ounce containers, Florida. canners are 
closely sold up on citrus juices, and are 
looking forward to a compiete clean-up 
of carryover stocks before new packing 
operations commence . This is a healthy 
thange from conditions earlier in the 
season, when over-production was the 
hig bus aboo, and the market has likewise 
teeovercd, pricewise, current movement 
leing «| peak levels attained for the past 
several months. 


CHE :RIES—Notwithstanding the fact 
that t!is season’s pack is expected to 
total a: ound 3,000,000 cases, canners are 
trem. ly strong in their price views, 


and co tinue to quote $2.45 for 2s and 
12.00 or 10s, f.o.b, canneries. 

CAL FORNIA FRUITS—Peach pack- 
ing ha been slowed up by unfavorable 
Weathe , but demand has shown some im- 
roven: nt. With bookings on clings on 
the uy urn, canners are now showing 
Nore | clination to book on freestones, 
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with offerings reported at $3.35 for fancy 
2's in extra heavy syrup, $3.00 for 
choice in heavy syrup. On 1 talls, fancy 
lists at $2.20 and choice at $2.00. Fruit 
cocktail is coming in for a moderate eall, 
Coast canners quoting fancy 2'%s at 
$3.85, with choice at $3.75. On 1s, the 
market is generally firm at $2.30 for 
fancy and $2.20 for choice. Fruits-for- 
salad are well booked up and the market 
is strong, with 2%s at $4.45 in heavy 
syrup and $2.55 in extra heavy syrup for 
fancies. On 1’s tall, the range is $1.70- 
$1.75, while 8-ounce ranges $1.65-$1.70. 
Buyers are showing no rush to cover on 
cots, and the market is lagging. 


NORTHWEST FRUITS—Northwest- 
ern packers have announced tentative 
openings on Elberta peaches on the basis 
of $3.40 for fancy in heavy syrup and 
$3.25 for choice, with fancy in extra 
heavy syrup $3.50. On pears, canners 
are booking fancy 2%s at $4.50, choice 
at $4.15, and standards at $3.80 with 1s 
tall listing at $2.70 for fancy, $2.50 for 
choice, and $2.30 for standards, all f.o.b. 
canneries. Canners expect to be in posi- 
tion to start shipments early in October 
on pears. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Steady Buying On Hand To Mouth Basis 
Continues—Corn Pack Prospects Vary—Re- 
ports Of Heavy Pink Salmon Runs Ques- 
tioned — Fairly Heavy Shipments Of Fruits 
Arriving — Buyers ‘‘Waiting Out’? Tomato 
Prospects—Frozen Fruit Market Slow. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., September 2, 1948 


THE MARKET—Business went along 
in much the same vein as during recent 
weeks here in Chicago. Buying is still 
going on steadily but on very much hand 
to mouth premises. Markets in all can- 
ned goods are holding quite firm, and, at 
least in the case of Salmon, advancing. 
Wholesalers report their business as 
holding up quite well, and the relief from 
the recent heat wave is expected to im- 
prove buying at the retail level. 


CORN — Reports from the producing 
sections are still quite varied. Wiscon- 
sin canners are, in general, reporting 
poor yields to date, although the pack 
has not progressed far enough to get a 
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very clear idea of the situation. There 
is no doubt, however, that the pack has 
been definitely hurt by the terrific heat 
and lack of rain here in the Middle West 
the last few weeks. There are reports 
that some Wisconsin Canners have re- 
cently named prices of $1.85 for fancy 
Whole Kernel, but there are still a num- 
ber of offerings at the original level of 
$1.75 for Whole Kernel and $1.65 for 
Cream Style. There has been a good 
volume of business placed, with the res- 
ervation, of course, which has applied to 
everything this year, that the orders 
placed have been for quantities estimated 
at about 60 days supply. The crop pros- 
pects in Minnesota are reported some- 
what better than those in Wisconsin, and 
Iowa and Illinois are reported to have 
good prospects, although in the past 
week there have been several reports of 
fairly extensive damage by the inclement 
weather. No. 10 Whole Kernel is still 
offered at $9.00 to $9.50, and Cream 
Style $8.50. 


SALMON—The Salmon picture con- 
tinues to be quite confused. There have 
been reports current in the market this 
week that the Pink run has been quite 
heavy since the re-opening of Southeast- 
ern Alaska, but they are not confirmed 
definitely, and, in fact, are disputed by 
some of the Seattle Factors to whom 
they were reported. These factors say 
that there have been good runs in a few 
spots, but that this is not the general 
rule as yet. However, there will be no 
certainty about the run in the minds of 
the trade here until the pack figures for 
the week are out, and their appearance 
is being awaited with interest. In the 
meantime, salmon is being offered at a 
variety of prices. At least one Seattle 
factor announced prices on S.A.P. orders, 
for Pinks this week at $24.00, with Reds, 
at $28.00, Cohoes at $26.00, Chums, at 
$22.00. On the other hand, definite sales 
were reported confirmed at the same time 
by other factors at $23.00 for pinks and 
$21.00 for Chums. Sales have also been 
reported on halves at $18.00 for Reds 
and $11.00 for Chums against an ostensi- 
ble market of $18.50-$19.00 on the reds 
and $12.00 on the chums. The net re- 
sult so far here has been to make the 
buyers extremely wary and inclined to 
sit tight in the boat, even at the risk of 
having to pay more money for the mer- 
chandise a little later. There were a few 
carloads of salmon sold at the first prices 
named, but as the market climbs, orders 
for more than 100 cases at a time are 
becoming very rare. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—Fairly heavy 
shipments of new pack fruits are now 
arriving in the market. Reports from 
California are that the Fruit Cocktail 
pack is coming along very well, but that 
Peaches are coming quite slowly. An- 
other development in peaches is that the 
fruit coming into the canneries is run- 
ning quite heavily to large fruit, with 
the result that canners are finding it dif- 
ficult to pack up their orders for the 8 
oz. size. At least one large independent 
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canner has notified his trade that he 
will not be able to ship more than 50% 
of the 8 oz. halves on order until the end 
of the pack, as he feels there is a strong 
possibility that he may have to prorate 
this particular item due to the size of 
the fruit. Some canners who had sold 
up and withdrawn on Cocktail, however, 
have now come back into the market on 
the basis of their opening prices, and 
some additional business has been placed 
here this week. 


TOMATOES—Reports from the pro- 
ducing sections on tomatoes are rather 
discouraging lately. Indications are that 
in Southern Indiana, the effects of the 
blight are more serious than was previ- 
ously thought. Northern Indiana and 
Ohio are reported to be in better shape, 
but still nothing to brag about. At the 
present time, little actual business out of 
this market is reported, with buyers 
waiting to see how the pack develops, 
and canners quite content to wait a while 
before making any strenuous efforts to 
consummate any substantial sales. Cur- 
rent market levels are in the neighbor- 
hood of $1.65 for No. 2 extra standards. 
The situation is pretty much the same 
on tomato products, with both sides hav- 
ing a wait and see attitude. 


FROZEN FRUITS — The market on 
frozen Fruits remains pretty much in 
the doldrums, Sales have been made here 
this week on Currants at 15c f.o.b, Michi- 
gan, and some strawberries are still 
offered from Michigan at about 26c. 
There has been some conversation about 
grapes lately, but, of course, it is too 
early for anything but guesses. The 
guesses offered are to the effect that 
grapes will bring about the same price 
to the grower as they did last year, i.e. 
$85.00 per ton, and possibly more. The 
crop is reported to be of fair proportions, 
but not as good as last year’s. Red 
Raspberries are still displaying marked 
weakness, with quotations from the 
Northwest running around 18c to 19c 
f.o.b. the Coast, and Michigan quoting 
around 19¢ f.o.b. Michigan. Sales of this 
fruit have been practically nil this year, 
as there was a good sized carryover in 
Chicago, and buyers are waiting the 
market out inasmuch as they have no 
immediate need for supplies. Cultivated 
Evergreen Blackberries are currently of- 
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fered at 12c to 12%c f.o.b. the Coast, 
with few takers. The preserve business 
is still very slow, and the total volume 
of frozen fruit business here this year 
has been extremely small. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


West Coast Escapes Heat Wave—Shipping 

Departments Busy—Tomato Prices Named 

Peach Season Extended—Pineapple Demand 

Continues Strong—Fish Market Active On 
Limited Offerings. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., August 30, 1948 


TEMPERATURES — California, and 
the rest of the Pacific Coast, has so far 
escaped the wave of hot weather that has 
been sweeping over the East and Mid- 
West. Temperatures in this area are 
still ranging a little below normal and 
the harvesting of both orchard and field 
crops are two or three weeks later than 
usual. No losses have been reported by 
growers and processors have been able 
to handle everything offered. 


THE MARKET — The canned foods 
market is largely without change, with 
no indication that buyers are ready to de- 
part from their policy of confining pur- 
chases of many items to immediate re- 
quirements. Long range buying is be- 
ing done only in the case of specific 
brands which might not be available 
later, and on items where the demand in 
sight is outstripping the supply. Ship- 
ping departments of canners are busy, 
however, with buyers now willing to take 
goods about as fast as they can be sent 
out. Threatened strikes have a lot to do 
with this. 


TOMATOES—A feature of the week 
has been the appearance of price releases 
in numbers on most items in tomatoes 
and tomato products. With some can- 
ners this about winds up the naming of 
opening prices for the season. Some of 
these are a little lower than prices on 
last season’s pack, but on a few items 
there have been advances from the low 
prices of the last few months, with toma- 
to juice in this list. 

The opening prices of the California 
Packing Corporation on a group of toma- 
to items are: No. 303 standard tomatoes, 
$1.35; No. 2%s, $1.82%, and No. 10s, 
$6.75. Del Monte brand solid peck No. 
2s, $2.10; No. 2 tomato juice, $1.10; 46- 
oz. tomato juice, $2.45; 14 oz., tomato 
catsup, $1.85; No. 10 tomato catsup, 
$10.00; 12 oz. chili sauce, $1.80; 8 02, 
60 cents, and No. 10, $11.50. . 

Other canners are quoting “o. 2% 
standard tomatoes as low as $1..0, with 
No. 10s at $6.50. Italian style tomatoes 
are no longer packed in large voliime but 
here and there a canner is commencing 
to quote prices on new pack. This item 
peeled, with 106 puree, is priced at $1.65 
for No. 1s, $2.65 for No. 2%s, and $8.00 
for No. 10s. Early business is antici 
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pated on this item, owing to the limited 
size of the pack planned. 


PEACHES—The canning of peaches 
is going ahead steadily, but the output 
is far behind that of a year ago to a 
corresponding date, when it was nearing 
an end. It is quite likely that canning 
will be continued this year until late in 
September, if not to the end of the 
month. Buyers have lots of counter offers 
to make on this fruit, a favorite one 
one being to buy a lot of halves and 
jiced at the straight price of halves. 
(wing to labor and other costs there is 
a differential of 74% cents a dozen on No. 
4s and 25 cents on No. 10s, with no 
indication of any breakdown in this. 
Most of the business in No. 2%s choice 
halves seems to be around $2.65, with 
No. 10s selling at $8.50. Offerings are 
being made of whole spiced yellow cling 
peaches in glass at $3.65. 


BEANS—The pack of green beans in 
California, never a large item, has been 
hampered somewhat by cool weather, and 
is well below expectations. Sales have 
been made of fancy l-sieve at $2.80 and 
sieve at $2.60. Most of the early buy- 
ing has been centered on the higher qual- 
ities. 

PINEAPPLE — The demand for Ha- 
waiian pineapple is consistently strong 
and has not been slowed down by the re- 
cent increase in prices. Stocks are being 
moved to the mainland as rapidly as pos- 
sible, owing to the possibility of a ship- 
ping tieup, with buyers anxious to take 
(elivery on this fruit. The pack is run- 
ning closely to early estimates as to size. 


FISH—The canned fish market con- 
tinues to be fairly active on the limited 
number of items available, despite record, 
or near record prices prevailing. The 
Alaska salmon pack continues to lag far 
behind that of last year in volume and 
present indications are that it will-wind 
up about three-quarters of a million 
tases behind. More canneries were oper- 
ated this year than last, but most of 
thm handled smaller catches of fish. 
Some canners have not named prices on 
jinks or chums, as yet, and are being 


bombarded by buyers for these. Reports 
have been going the rounds of offerings 
of pinks at $23.00 a case and chums at 
$21.00, but these seem difficult to verify. 


California sardines are making a very 
poor showing so far this season, as far 
as the pack is concerned. There have 
been no landings for the season at San 
Francisco, and but 4,833 tons at Monte- 
rey through August 26. Last year, which 
was a very disappointing one, landings 
on this date had reached 7,212 tons. Some 
canners have not brought out opening 
prices and others sell only when a thous- 
and or more cases accumulate. These 
are priced largely at $8.50 for No. 1 tall 
natural and $11.50 or $12.00 for pound 
ovals in tomato sauce. 

Considerable lobster from Cuba has 
been marketed on the West Coast during 
the past year and imports of this item 
from South Africa are now in the offing. 
Prices on this are expected by distribu- 
tors at an early date. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Grooved Shrimp New To Many Markets— 

Shrimp Imports From Mexico Jump Sud- 

denly — Japanese Crossbreeding Oysters — 
Hard Crab Production Drops. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., September 3, 1948 


GROOVED SHRIMP—An article with 
the above caption appeared in the U. S. 
Fish and Wildlife Service of New Or- 
leans, La. and is quoted below: 

“A species of shrimp new to many 
markets is being widely distributed this 
year. This species is known by several 
names such as ‘grooved’, ‘brown’ or ‘Bra- 
zilian’ shrimp. While to all practical pur- 
poses it is the same as the more common 
shrimp, its appearance, chiefly a matter 
of color, has elicited many questions. 
Some purchasers have not known wheth- 
er the unfamiliar species could be used 
in the same way as the species to which 
they were accustomed.” 


“Actually, the grooved shrimp, as it 
is most frequently called, has always 
been caught in considerable quantities. 
However, it has not been very widely 
distributed, but has been canned, or con- 
sumed near the point of landing. This 
year the grooved shrimp has comprised 
an unusually large proportion of the 
shrimp catch with the result that its 
normal channels of distribution have 
overflowed. It has been marketed in 
many areas where it is a novelty, and 
where its light brown or pinkish color- 
ing has attracted comment. Those who 
have purchased the grooved shrimp have 
found, however, that its taste and other 
important characteristics are the same 
as those common species.” 


PRODUCTION — There were 1,080 
less barrels of shrimp produced in this 
section last week than the previous week 
as 15,969 barrels were produced the pre- 
vious week and 14,889 barrels last week. 
The canneries too received 1,332 less bar- 
rels of shrimp last week than the previ- 
ous week and the amounts received were 
9,842 barrels last week and 11,174 bar- 
rels the previous week. 

Landing of shrimp for the week ending 
August 27, 1948 were as follows: 

Alabama 741 barrels, including 204 
barrels for canning; Mississippi 1,464 
barrels, including 1,037 barrels for can- 
ning; Louisiana 11,756 barrels, includ- 
ing 860 barrels for canning and Texas 
928 barrels. 


The canneries in Louisiana, Mississip- 
pi and Alabama reported that 39,021 
standard cases of shrimp were canned 
during the week ending August 21, 1948 
which brought the pack for the season to 
108,759 standard cases. 

Imports of shrimp from Mexico are 
assuming big proportion as the U. S. 
custom report shows that import of 
fresh and frozen shrimp from Mexico 
during the first six months of 1948 
amounted to 9,673,699 pounds as com- 
pared with 4,059,403 pounds imported 
during the same period in 1947. 

The imports of shrimp during the 
month of June 1948 was 799,749 pounds 
and for the week ending August 20, 1948 
was 52,692 pounds through the U. S. 


Engineering 


Greater Yield-Finer Quality 


's your equipment modern and engineered to 
neet the new demands for a quality pack? 
\re you recovering all of the higher grades 
‘hat are—and will be so in demand? All 
‘RCO equipment is engineered to meet the 
ieeds of profitable plant operation. 


CHISHOLM -RYDER 


FOR 


THE:-FOOO: 


Chisholm-Ryder Company of Pennsytrania 


AN AFFILIATE 


PROCESSOR 


Arars Machine Company 


A SUBSIDIARY 
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229-235 EAST SOUTH STREET, INDIANAPOLIS 4, 


e E-Z-Adjust Pulpers obtain greater yield 
and reduce mold count. Quality control— 
available by use of adjusting wheel without 
loss of production time. Pomace may be 
changed to any degree of moisture content 
instantly, and as frequently as necessary— 
without stopping machine. 


See Catalog for complete Langsenkamp Line 
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Customs of Laredo and Brownsville, 
Texas and 67,500 pounds frozen shrimp 
through the U. S. Customs of New Or- 
leans and Morgan City, La. 


“CROSS BREEDING OF OYSTERS 
BY JAPANESE”—Another article ap- 
pearing in the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service of New Orleans is quoted below: 

“The marine laboratories in Onagawa, 
Hokkaido, and Hiroshima are crossbreed- 
ing oysters in an attempt to develop an 
ideal commercial oyster, according to a 
recent release of the Natural Resources 
Section of the Supreme Commander for 
the Allied Powers in Japan. The oyster 
now raised in Hokkaido is too large and 
has an inferior flavor. It has, however, 
an early spawning period, which allows 
time to fatten the oyster for market, 
after breeding it. The Hiroshima oyster 
has a better size and flavor but spawns 
late. These two oysters were crossbred 
three years ago, and results are antici- 
pated this summer.” 


HARD CRABS —The production of 
hard crabs dropped last week in Louisiana 
and Alabama, which are the only two 
area reporting hard crabs in this section. 

Louisiana reported the production of 
278,810 pounds last week and Alabama 
18,420 pounds. 

Practically all the crab meat put up 
now is fresh-cooked and very little is 
being processed. 


A NEW CORN MATURITY 
SELECTOR 


(Continued from Page 9) 

ture, University of Maryland, in collabo- 
ration with Dr. H. R. Smith of the Re- 
search Laboratory of the National Can- 
ners’ Association. The Succulometer is 
an instrument for measuring the matur- 
ity of raw or canned corn anywhere in 
the procedure after the kernels have been 
cut from the cob, by determining the 
quantity of extractable juice. It is stated 
to be equal in accuracy to other reliable 
moisture tests on the raw product and to 
the alcohol insoluble solids content test 
on the canned product, but is more rapid 
and simple to operate. It is readily 
usable by field men or at the cannery, 
and requires no special skill or training 
in procuring the benefits from same. 


ALSO THE 
ADAMS CONSISTOMETER 


The other instrument is known as the 
Adams Consistometer, which was devel- 
oped by the Kroger Food Foundation, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This instrument pro- 
vides a quick and satisfactorily reliable 
method of measuring the consistency of 
canned cream-style corn and many other 
canned products. 

Mr. Ralph Cefaly, head of the firm 
which manufactures the instruments, was 
present during the day to explain the 
ramifications of the use of both instru- 
ments. 

A crab feast then followed in the even- 
ing on the Cover lawn, 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 11-19, 1948 — Food 
Show, Minneapolis Retail Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Minneapolis Auditorium, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


SEPTEMBER 13-17, 1948—Third Na- 
tional Instrument Conference & Exhibit, 
Instrument Society of America, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SEPTEMBER 14-15, 1948 — Plant 
Sanitation Conference, National Canners 
Assocation and California Fish Canners 
Association, Cannery Workers Union 
Hall, Terminal Island, Calif. 


SEPTEMBER 17-18, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, National Kraut Packers Association, 
Hotel Racine, Racine, Wis. 

SEPTEMBER 2v-22, 1948 — Annual 
Convention, American Meat Institute, 
Waldrof-Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


SEPTEMBER 21-22, 1948—4th Indus- 
trial Waste Conference, Memorial Union 
Building, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind. 


OCTOBER 5-7, 1948—srd Annual In- 
dustrial Packaging and Materials Hand- 
ling Exhibition, Industrial Packaging 
Engineers Association, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago, 


OCTOBER 12-13, 1948—16th Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Hotel Roosevelt, New 
York, N. Y. 


OCTOBER 14-16, 1948—17th Annual 
Meeting, Florida Canners Association, 
Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


OCTOBER 21-23, 1948—Annual Con- 
vention, Texas Canners Association, 
Gran Hotel Ancira, Monterey, Mexico. 


OCTOBER 25-NOVEMBER 5, 1948 
—Cannery Field Men Short Course, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


OCTOBER 27, 1948—Annual Meeting, 
National Pickle Packers Association, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, III. 


NOVEMBER 4-5, 1948—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Colonial 
Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


NOVEMBER 8-9, 1948-—Annual Con- 
vention, Wisconsin Canners Association, 
Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


NOVEMBER 10-12, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Board of Directors and Administra- 
tive Council, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl . 


NOVEMBER 15-16, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Illinois Canners Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

NOVEMBER 18-19, 1948—Fall Con- 


vention, Indiana Canners Association, 
Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 1948—Fall Meet- 
ing, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Traymore Hotel, Atiautie City, N. J. 


CANNING TRADE 


NOVEMBER 22-23, 
Convention, lowa-Nebraska  Canners 
Association, Hotel Savery, Des Moines, 
lowa. 


NOVEMBER 30-DECEMBER 1, 1948 
—34th Annual Convention, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association, Penn-Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, la. 


DECEMBER 2-3, 1948—Annual Meet. 
ing, Georgia Canners Association, Hote] 
DeSoto, Savannah, Ga. 


DECEMBER 6-7, 1948—Annual Meet. 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ontario, Canada. 


DECEMBER 6-8, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, New Jersey State Horticultural So. 
ciety, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N, J. 


DECEMBER 7-9, 1948 — Michigan 


State Horticultural Meeting, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DECEMBER 8-10, 1948 — Annual 


Meeting, Northwest Frozen Foods Asso- 
ciation, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 
DECEMBER 9-10, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting Michigan Canners Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


DECEMBER 9-10, 1948—638rd Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 


Canners, Inc., Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 
N. Y 

DECEMBER 14-15, 1948 — Annual 
Meeting, Ohio Canners_ Association, 


Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


DECEMBER 16, 1948—Annual Meet- 
ing, Minnesota Canners_ Association, 
Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANUARY 6-7, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 


JANUARY 11-14, 1949—Annual Meet- 
ing, National-American Wholesale Gro- 
cers Association, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 15-19, 1949—Canning Ma- 
*chinery & Supplies Exhibit, Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 17, 1949— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Convention Hall, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

JANUARY 14-20, 1949—Annuai Meet- 
ing National Canners Associaton, At 
lantic City, N. J. 

MARCH 4-5, 1949—37th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

MARCH 6, 1949, week of - Annual 
Meeting, National Association o Frozen 
Food Packers, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill. 

MARCH 9-11, 1949—Annua! Conven- 
tion, Canners League of California, Cas@ 
del Rey Hotel, Santa Cruz, Cali’. 
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EDITORIALS 


(Continued from page 6) 


more easily and cheaply raised, while there is no com- 
parison in the results of sales. 


The farmers of his section, as a general rule, will 
abandon tobacco as their principal crop, and devote 
themselves to the cultivation of sweet corn, tomatoes, 
peaches, apples, and other articles for canning. More 
than thirty canning factories are now in operation in the 
county, and the experiment has been so successful that 
the business will be greatly increased. 


Recognizing that the profits accruing from this new 
industry are always certain; that there is ready de- 
mand for all the canned goods that can be produced; 
that the factories give employment to home people 
who spend their money at home, and that such enter- 
prises build up and benefit the entire community, the 
people are awakening to the importance of diversify- 
ing their industries. Mr. Hiner tells us of one firm who 
last vear cultivated seventy acres of ground in toma- 
toes, from which they realized $2,000 clear profit. 


In these canneries women earn from $15 to $20 per 
month, and their work is light and pleasant. Deprived 
of this employment, they would necessarily make noth- 
ing. These thirty or probably thirty-five factories, 


which will be in operation this year, will employ from 
thirty to seventy-five hands each — mainly females, 
who most need it—and the benefits to the community 
cannot be accurately estimated. 

This experiment of canning our own fruit and mak- 
ing ourselves independent of the northern States, 
which hitherto supplied us with a much inferior qual- 
ity of fruit to that which has for year remained un- 
utilized in our orchards, has inspired the farmers of 
Botetourt to turn their attention to fruit growing. Mr. 
Hiner informs us that one farmer in his neighborhood 
has 3,000 peach trees, another 2,000, and that the con- 
tagion has become general throughout the county. 

All indications point to the fact that tobacco has had 
its day in Botetourt, and that its citizens are getting 
out of the rut in which their grandfathers groped. The 
ADVANCE has persistently advocated a diversity of 
industrial enterprises and was among the first to in- 
sist upon the construction of canning factories, as pay- 
ing investments, and beneficial to all classes of our 
people. There is no reason, as we have frequently said, 
why canning factories will not pay in Botetourt or any 
other county in the State. The experiment has been 
tried in Campbell county on a small scale, and paid 
handsomely.” 

P. S. We peeped on the back of the clipping and saw 
clover seed quoted at $4.00 to $4.25. Last we bought 
cost us $35.00 or $36.00. 
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CURRENT CANNED FOOD 


PRICES 


(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 


VEGETABLES 


BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND (New Pack) 


Fey., Fr. Sliced, No. 2......... 1.60-1.70 
No. 10 8.00 
Ex. Std., Fr. Sliced, No. 2......... 1.40 
No. 10 
Ex. Cut, No. 95 
No. 2 1.35-1.45 
No. 10 7.00 
Std. Cut., NO. 1.25-1.30 
No. 2% 1.80 
No. 10 6.50 
Ex. Std., Cut Wax, No. 2... 1.45 
No. 10 7.00 
Pa., No. 10, Fey., Wh. Wax, 
2 sv. Nominal 
3 sv. Nominal 
MIDWEST 
No. 2, Fey., Cut, 3 sv. ........ 2.00-2.10 

10.25-10.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Cut, 4 sv...1.45-1.65 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

2, Std, Cutt, 5 Sv. 1.30 

No. 10 7.00 
No. 2, Fey., Whole, 3 sv.....2.35-2.50 

No. 10 12.00 
West Coast (Blue Lakes) 

Whole, No. 2 Fey., 1 Sv... 2.80 

2 sv. 2.60 
Cut, No. 2 Fey., (114), 2 sv....... 2.25 

(114), 3 sv. 2.10 

1.85 

(114), 4 sv. 1.90 
Fr. Style, No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. ........ 2.45 

BEETS 
Midwest, Fey. Cut, No. 2%........ 1.25 

Whole, No. 2, 10/0 .. 

Whole, Ma. 2, 1.70 

CARROTS 

No. 10 5.75 
Foy... MO. 1.25-1.30 

No. 10 5.00-5.50 

CORN 
MIDWEST 
Fey. W.K., Gold, No. 2 ...... 1.75-1.80 

No. 303 1.50 

No. 1 1,15-1.25 

8 oz. 1.00 

No. 10 9.00-9.50 
Std., No. 2 1.55 
Fey. C.S. Gold No. 2............ 1.65-1.70 

No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 2 1.35-1.45 
EAST 
Fey., W.K. Golden, No. 2....1.65-1.75 
Ex. Std., W.K. Golden, 

No. 2 1.60 
Fey., Shoepeg, 1.75 
Ex. Std., Shoepeg, No. 2.......000 1.60 
Fey., C.S. Golden, No. 2......1.55-1.65 
Std., No. 2 1.25 
Ex. Std., C.S. Wh. 

No. 2 1.45-1.521%4 
Std., C.S. White, No. 2....1.35-1.42% 
N. Y. Fey., C.S. Gold., No. 1......1.15 

No. 2 1.70 

MIXED VEGETABLES 
EAst 
AG: B 1.15-1.25 

No. 10 5.75 
Dried Limas & Peas, No. 2........ 95 

No. 10 5.50 
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PEAS 
MARYLAND, ALASKAS (New Pack) 
No. 10 11.50 
No. 10, Fey., 3 sv. ..... 8.50 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 2 sv. .. 8.50 
Mo, 2; Be, 1.35 
No. 10, 7.50 
1.20 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded ........ 1.20 
No. 10, Std., 4 sv. yi) 
Std., Ungraded, No. 1 -75 
No. 2 1.00-1.10 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Pa., No. 10, Ex Std., 3 sv.......... 7.00 
MARYLAND, Sweets (New en 
5 sv. 7.50 
Ex. Std., No. 10, 5 8v.......000 6.50-6.75 
Fey., Ungraded, No. 1.25 
No. 2 1.45 
7.25-7.50 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 1 ....... 
No. 2 1.10-1.20 
No. 10 6.25-6.75 
Std., Ungraded, No. 2 ........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 6.00 
New York, SWEETS 
3 sv. 1.90 
4 sv. 1.80 
5 sv. 1.50-1.60 
1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.50-7.75 


No. 2, Ex. Std., 4 sv. . 
No. 2, Ex. Std., 5 sv. 


Mipwest, SWEETS 
No. 2, Fey., 3 sv. d 
No. 10 8.25 
Bo. B Ws. 1.55 
No. 2, Ex. Std, 3 Sv. 1.35-1.45 
No. 2, Ex. Std., Ungraded ........ 1.25 
No. 10 7.00 


No. 2, Fey., 2 sv 2.35-2.40 
11.25-11.75 
BD) .».8.75-9.00 


No. 2, Ex. Std, 2 SV. 


No. 2, Ex. Std., 3 sv. ..........1.50-1.60 
No. 10, Ex. Std, 3 SV. cccccces 7.50-8.00 
No. 10, Ex. Std., 4 sv...........7.00-7.25 
No. 2, Std, .20-1.25 
No. 2, Std., 4 sv. eee 1021.15 


No. 2, Fey., 1 sv. 


POTATOES, Sweet, F.O.B. 


BALTO. 

Ble. BIG 1.60 

PUMPKIN 

Eastern, Fey., No. 2¥%........ 1.00-1.25 
No. 10 4.50 

Indiana, Fey., No. 246 1.35 

SAUERKRAUT 

Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........ Nominal 
No. 10 Nominal 

SPINACH (Spring Pack) 

No. 2% 1.85 
No. 10 6.75 

No. 2% 1.75 
No. 10 6.00 

Osark, Foy., No. 1.15-1,25 


No. 2% 1.60 
No. 10 5.50-5.75 
Texas, Std., No. 1 ..... abies -80 
No. 2 1.10 
TOMATOES 
No. 2% . 
No. 2, Ex. “Std., H. Nominal 
Tri-States, Ex. 'Std., 
No. 1 1.10-1.15 
No. 2. 1.60-1.65 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 2% 2.10-2.15 
No. 10 7.25-7.50 
Midwest, Std., No. 1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 1.90-1.95 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 
No. 10 7.50-8.00 
Fey., No. 2 2.00-2.25 
No. 2% 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 
Calif., S.P., Fey., No. 1....1.42%4-1.50 
No. 2 2.00-2.10 
No. 2% 2.40-2.50 
No. 10 8.50 
Std., No. 1 1.20-1.30 
No. 2 1.55 
1.8214-1.90 
No. 10 6.50-7.00 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 6.25 


TOMATO PUREE 
Md., No. 1, Spec. Grav. 
No. 10 
Midwest, Fey., No. 1 080 


1.045.... .85 


No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 6.50 
TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Ex. Std., 8 02. 1.15 
14 oz. 1.50 
Ind., No. 10 10.00 
Calif., 14 oz. 1.85 
No. 10 10.00 
TURNIP GREENS 
No. 2% 1.40 
No. 10 5.00 
FRUITS 
APPLES 
Sliced, No. 2........ 1.45 
Md., ap. Sliced, No. 10......8.25-8.50 
Pan., NO. 10, Pe 7.00 
APRICOTS 
Halves, Fey., No. 2%.......+ 2.75-2.85 
No. 10 
Choice, No. 2.4214-2.5214 
Std., No. 2% 2.25-2.35 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 10, Water 5.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
Maine, Fey., No. 2, Sy. ......8.00-3.25 
No. 10 14.25 
CHERRIES 
R.S.P., No. 21% 2.50 
No. 10 12.00-12.50 
Fey., Cal. R.A., No. 1T ......2.90-2.95 
No. 2 3.50-3.60 
No. 2% 4.90-5.00 
No. 10 15.75 
Std., No. 2% 4.20 
FRUIT COCKTAIL 
Fey., No. 1T 2.40-2.45 
No. 2% 3.80-3.85 
No. 10 13.50 
PEACHES 
Calif. Y.C., Fey., 
2.7214-2.85 
Choice, No. 2% 2.65 


Std., No. 
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Fey., No. 10 9.00 
Choice, No. 10 . 8.50 
S.P. Pie, No. 10 sesonseTS 
Water, No. 10 ........ 
Elberta, Fey., 2% .... 
PEARS 
Calif. Bartlett, Fey., 
4.75=5.00 
Choice, No. 2% . 5=4.50 
Choice, No. 10 ..... 15.25 
N. W. Fey., No. 04.50 
2.70 
1 TF 2.50 
Std., No. 2% 3.80 
PINEAPPLE 
Haw., SI., Fey., No. 2%. 2008.25 
No. 2 — 
Combed, Blas 2.80 
Cuban, Crushed, No. 1 «0. 1.25 
No. 2 2.75 
No. 10 9.90-10.00 
Sliced, No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 13.75 
JUICES 
APPLE 
No. 10 3.60 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz., Fla. 1.80 
GRAPEFRUIT 
No. 2, Fila. Out 
Texas 1.50-1.55 
ORANGE 
on 
46 oz., Fla .95-2,00 
PINEAPPLE 
46 oz. 3.25 
Texas, No. 8, Bw. 1,25 
TOMATO 
OB. 
46 oz. 2.50-2.60 
Midwest. Fey., No. 
46 oz. 2 .50-2.65 
Calif., Fey., No. 2 .. sed 10 
2.45 
FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4% oz. 
6% 
SALMON (per case) 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T......26.00-28.00 
Med. Red, 4’s 18.50-19.00 
Flat ......... 4.00 
Cohoes, No. 1 T ... 5 .00-26.00 
Chums, No. 1 T ... 00-23.00 
12.00 


SARDINES—PErR Case 
Calif., Ovals, 48/1 Ib., 


Tomato Sauce 12.00 
No. 1 tall, Nat. 11008000 
Maine, Oil keyless 


SHRIMP, GuLr 
No. 1, Pic., Small 


Large 
Jumbos 
TUNA—Per Case 
48/14’s, Light Meat 
Albacore, Fey., White, ; 
Nominal 
Nominal 
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~ WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


“CONSOLIDATED,” serving American Industry for Over 
% Years—For Sale: Retorts; Filters; Mixers; Fillers; Ex- 
tractors; Cappers; Crowners; Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper 
Cooking Kettles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. 
Rebuilt and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products 
Co, Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY have available for immediate — the ber gy 
largest selection of surplus used, rebuilt, or NEW an uch 
as Retorts, Fillers, Exhausters, Blanchers, Juicers, Slicers, Peelers, Cutters, 
Washers, Packaging equipment as well as Motors, Pumps, Boilers and Refrigeration 


equipment. Write for complete detailed listings. Below are a few representative 
offerings. We will be glad to place your name on our mailing list upon request. 
7837—CAN DRAINER: 200 cans per min., for Oval CANS .....csececcseseeesneseeeenee $ 460.00 
7839—COOKER: Anderson Barngrover; for oval cans, 180 cans per min. 

2 lines. Each line consists of 2 cookers 2,800.00 
7864—FILLER: F.M.C. Hansen, 8 station, 300X407 CAMS 2,200.00 


7863—CAN WASHER: NEW. Pete 311x304 cans, with 2-1 variable 


speed motor drive. 3/60 235.00 
7773—LABELER: Burt, Bane ‘tA for 8 oz. to #3 cans. Electrically 
equipped 495.00 
7835—SYRUPER: Peerless. Model 6-V, 24675 with 6 sprockets. Fills 
cans up to #5. 60-75 cans per min. 400.00 
7615—KETTLE: High pressure, steam jacketed, 300 gal. cap., 6’ dia. x 30” 
high, 2” center outlet. 1252 pressure 250.00 


BARLIANT AND COMPANY,  Brokers-Sales Agents 
7070 N. Clark St. - Chicago 26, ll. - Sheldrake 3313 ' 


SPECIA L1$7$ In Used, Rebuilt and New Packing House 


Machinery, Equipment and Supplies 


FOR SALE—New and used Food Processing Equipment for 
Canning, Freezing, Dehydrating, etc. Write today for complete 
list. Food Proecssing Equipment Co., 257 Portage St., Kala- 
mazoo 6, Mich. 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
fer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
sither new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No, 700 
catalog for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—Hamachek Pea Vine Stacker; Viners; Cleaners; 
(Iney Washer; 12” Cup Conveyors; 5” Cup Conveyors; Ayars 
Pea Fillers; Ayars Five Pocket Tomato Filler; Steam Scalder; 
langsenkamp Finisher; Circle Steam Hoist; Blackmer Rotary 
Pump; 2” Copper Coils; Wood Tanks; Steam Pumps; Corn 
Huskers; Cutters; Silkers; 8” and 10” Black Steel Pipe; 6” and 
12" Gate Valves; Wirebound Veneer Boxes, all sizes. W. T. 
Howeth, 1831 N. Cameron St., Harrisburg, Pa, 


FOR SALE—Reconditioned Canning Equipment: 1 Indiana 
Colossal Pulper BD; 1 Indiana Junior Pulper MD; 1-12 ton 
Mangler-Pump Unit MD; 1 Slush Pump; 1- 10 valve Peerless 
22 Syruper; 1-5 pocket Ayars Universal Filler #2s; 3 sets 


2” Copper Kook More Koils; 1 F M CO Copper Coil Inside Sec-’ 


tion; 1 Indiana Model A Juice Extractor BD. New Equipment 
mn Hand for Prompt Shipment: 2-200 gallon Stainless Steel 
Steam Jacket Kettles with 2” flush valves; 1 Ayars 12 valve #2 
juice Filler; 1 GD4 400 RPM % HP Portable Mixer; 1 C-5 400 
RPM *%, HP Portable Mixer; 31 Bronze Viking Sanitary Pumps 
izes 1”, 1%”, 2”, belt drive or motorized models. Also Stain- 
ss Ste el Puree and Catsup Tanks with Kook More Koils assem- 
tled. All offered subject to prior sale. F. H. Langsenkamp Co., 
29 E. South St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. 

FOR SALE—16 Sargeant Sweet Corn Pickers. Will fit on 
aly popular make tractor. For full information write or call: 
). A. Lopresti, Stockertown, Pa. Phone: Nazareth 604. 

FOR SALE—1 Huntley Blancher, complete with Reeves Vari- 
ile Speed Drive. In very good condition. Adv. 4890, The 
Cannin Trade. 

IF YOU MUST HAVE the equipment yesterday try your 
first source, 5 stainless Drum Dryers or Dehydrators, 5’ x 10’; 
' Devi e Vacuum Shelf Dryers, 40” x 43”, 9 or 17 shelves; 12 
‘ay Ron-Ball Sifter Screens, size 40” x 120” complete; 50 stain- 
“ss stecl Jacketed Kettles, 50 to 500 gal., some with agitators; 
5 Vac:um Cookers or Pans in stainless, copper, steel or glass 
‘ned, oll sizes; 60 stainless steel Tanks up to 1000 gal.; 22 
ashe: for vegetables, fruits, berries, etc.; 30 Peelers of all 
Ypes, Caustic, Steam Pressure and Abrasive types; 45 Dicers, 
cers Choppers, Cutters, Grinders, ete. First Machinery 
‘rp., 157 Hudson St., New York 13, N. 
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DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL Contact us! Choice 
equipment for prompt shipment. Fruit Sorting Table and 
Washer 40’ x 3’; Apple Acid Washer; Tomato Scalder and 
Washer; Wolfinger Beet Cutters; CRCO-S-10 Preheater, S. S. 
10’ long; Filler Machine 2-4 and 6 Piston Fillers; Ayars Pea 
& Bean Fillers; Standard-Knapp Can Labelers Adjustable to 
No. 10’s; Ermold Gallon Labeler; FMC Stainless Steel Juice 
Extractor 5 H. P. A.C. Motor; Viking Potato Peelers; Sterling 
1D Dicers; Stainless Steel Tanks and Jacketed Kettles; Retorts; 
Conveyors; Mixers; etc. Send for complete listings. The Ma- 
chinery & Equipment Corp., 533 W. Broadway, New York 12, 


FOR SALE—The following good used items: 1 CRCO Model 
#7 Pickle Slicer, 9/32 cut, used less than a week; one 7% 
H.P, Single Phase Motor; 1 Filler Peerless Syruper for #10 
can size; 1 Crusher Preheater, single tube; 1 Angle Iron Pealing 
Table, length 48 feet. Cicero Canning Co., Cicero, Ind. 


FOR SALE—(6) Double Unit Coons Peelers and Corers, 
very good condition, with spare parts. Price very reasonable. 
Adv. 4892, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE —18” Sparkler Stainless Steel Steam Jacketed 
Honey Filter, new condition, $750.00 complete; new #25 BB 
Waukesha Pump and Motor, $300.00; used Dry Mixer and 5 
H.P. Motor, $250.00. James B. Keller Co., M & M Bldg., Houston, 
Texas. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We are in immediate need for Stainless Steel, 
Monel, Aluminum or Copper Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Re- 
torts; Filter Presses; Labeling Machines, and Packaging Equip- 
ment. Adv. 480, The Canning Trade. 


GET MORE for your surplus equipment. List it with our 
bureau and sell directly to the next user. 50,000 manufacturers 
get our offerings regularly. They need such units as Labelers, 
Dicers, Peelers, Retorts, Washers, Kettles, Dryers, Stills, Mixers, 
or what have you to sell. For quicker action and better price 
send full details and your price to: Equipment Finders Bureau, 
6 Hubert St., New York 13, N. 


WANTED—Can Labellers, Burt, Knapp or Kyler. Adv. 481, 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED — Wolfinger Beet Slicer; CRCO Bean Graders; 
Nubin Been Grader. J. W. Furman Cannery, Northumber- 
land, Pa. 
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WANTED — MACHINERY — Continued 


WANTED—Needed immediately, one used tomato Washer, 
Juice Extractor and Hand Pack Filler. Must be in first class 
condition, ready for immediate shipment and use; give age, 
serial number, manufacturers’ name, and asking price, crated 
f.o.b. cars or truck in first letter. Prepared to pay cash. Illus- 
trations requested. Also list other tomato processing equipment 
available. Adv. 4891, The Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
M. 


FOR SALE—Subject to prior sale and confirmation, 500 bar- 
rels of Red Pepper Hulls hand cut, and same amount of Diced 
Cal. Wonders, $30.00 per barrel; 4,000 cases of six 10’s Standard 
Tomato Juice, $3.50 per dozen; 5,000 cases of 2’s Standard Cut 
Round Beans, $1.50; all f.o.b. shipping point. 2’s and 10’s Stand- 
ard Tomatoes prices on request. W. D. Ross, Clayton, Del. 


WANTED—To buy small Factory for fruit and vegetable 
juices, or fruit and vegetable canning factory. Please send 
particulars of price, terms and capacity, and condition of equip- 
ment. Adv. 4893, The Canning Trade. 


BALTIMORE, 


FOR CANNED 
__FRUITS4¥°VEGETABLES 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


“Does your wife always have her own way?” 

“T’ll say she does! Why, she’s able to write her diary 
up a week ahead!” 

Judge: “Well, Sam, I see you’re back for fighting 
with your wife. Liquor again?” 

Sam: “No, Judge; she licked me this time.” 


He swore: “If you refuse me, I shall die.” 

She refused him. 

Sixty years later he died. 

Wife (to husband): “I’ll meet you half-way. I'll 
admit I’m wrong if you’ll admit I’m right.” 

“Did you fish with flies on your recent fishing trip?” 

“Fish with them! Man, we fished, camped, ate and 
slept with them!” 

“T hear you went lion hunting with a club. Weren't 
you scared ?” 

“Who, me? Naw! We got a hundred members in 
our club!” 

They had searched in vain for a hotel room. “Well, 
mother,” she said, “I guess we’ll have to sleep in one of 
those night clubs, even if they do charge $5 for covers.” 

Wife: “Where have you been all the evening?” 

Husband: “At the office.” 

Wife: “Then you must be made of asbestos. Your 
office building was burned down three hours ago.” 


First Little Girl: “Dr. Jones brought our baby.” 
Second Little Girl: “We take from him, too.” 


“You don’t seem to realize on which side your bread 


is buttered.” 
“Does it matter? I eat both sides!” 


“Is it a modern farmhouse?” 
“No, just five rooms and path.” 


Freshman—“Take it from me, I’m nobody’s fool!” 

Sophomore—“Well, then it’s possible you can get 
somebody to adopt you.” 

He: “I can read your thoughts, darling.” 

She: “Then what makes you sit so far away?” 


Junior; “Don’t men go to heaven? 
angel with whiskers.” 

Mother: “I suppose a few do go, but they all get 
there by a close shave!” 


I never saw an 
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WHERE TO BUY 


The Machinery and Supplies you need, and the Leading Houses that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details 


GENERAL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 

. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

jerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
*hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
? H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BLANCHERS, Vegetable and Fruit. 

zetlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
isholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
ood Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
1K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Jnited Co., Westminster, Md. 


BOILER ROOM SUPPLIES. 
.. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES (Metal), LUG, Field. 

Yerlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
*hisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

? Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee. Wis. 
1 K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOXING MACHINES 

tut Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
‘9d Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
1K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINES. 
tut Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
: K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
BUCKETS, PAILS AND PANS. 
chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
H. Lanqsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
1K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAN WASHING MACHINES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
1K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CAPPING MACHINES, Soldering. 
‘od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. II. 
: K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CHAIN ADJUSTERS. 
?, Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MCHY., Fruits. 
‘lin Charman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
chisholm-Ryaer Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
:.K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


Jnited Co., Westminster, Md. 
CLOCKS, Process Time. 
chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Til. 
».K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
COILS, Cooking. 

krlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
-tisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ‘Y. 
‘od Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
*.H, Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
»K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


COOKING CONTROLS 


‘septic Thermo Indicator Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


CONVEYORS AND CARRIERS. 
» A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
apman Berlin, Wis. 

1 Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
*hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, 
Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

\. R Sins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

-cott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

»., Westminster, Md. 


YOR BELTS, Cloth, Rubber, Wire. 
enson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 

ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
©YORS, Hydraulic. 

apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
“sholr:-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
=. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
‘aelair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


“RS, Continuous, Agitating. 

“apman Company, Berlin, Wis. 

» Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

® hinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ml. 
ins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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COOLERS, Continuous. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRANES AND HOISTS. 


L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS OR CHOPPERS. 


Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


ENSILAGE STACKERS 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


EXHAUST BOXES. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FACTORY TRUCKS. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FILLING MACHINES, Can. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Central Machine Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Il. 
A. K. Robing & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Plain or Jacketed. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES, Process, Retorts. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KNIVES, Miscellaneous. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robing & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


LABELING MACHINES. 


Burt Machine Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MIXERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT. 
L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PUMPS, Air, Water, Brine, Syrup. 


L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Il. 
F. H. Langsenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robing & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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SEWAGE DISPOSAL SYSTEMS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SPEED REGULATORS. 


L. A. Benson Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SYRUPERS AND BRINERs. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, Metal, Glass Lined, Wood. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


VACUUM PANS. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 


WASHERS, Fruit, Vegetable. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. II. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


BEET CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Il. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Scott Viner Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CANNING MACHINERY 


CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. Il] 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN CUTTERS. 


Berlin Chapman Cempeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN HUSKERS AND SILKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CORN SHAKERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. ¥ 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CORN TRIMMERS. 


-Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, M1. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 

United Co., Westminster, Md. 
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CORN WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
oinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


FISH CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


FRUIT CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


KRAUT MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Iil. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


MILK CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 


F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. II. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


CLEANERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


HULLERS AND VINERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltumore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 

WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


PINEAPPLE MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston. III. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIil. 


F. H. Lanasenkamp .. Indianapolis, Ind 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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SNAP BEAN MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CUTTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Co., Westminster, Md. 


GRADERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, IIl. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PICKING TABLES. 
Berlin Chapman fompeny. Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


SNIPPERS. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING KNIVES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., ndianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


PEELING TABLES, Continuous. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SCALDERS. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


WASHERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS & JUICE MACHINERY 


COOKING COILS for Kettles and Tanks. 
Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp ., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Philipsburg, Pa. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE EXTRACTORS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


JUICE HEATERS. 


Berlin Chapman Company, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery ey Hoopeston, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., a. Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


KETTLES. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Mechinery Corporation, Hoopeston, Ill. 
Hamilton Copper & Brass Works, Hamilton, Ohio 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Phillipsburg, Pa. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corporation, Hoopeston, II]. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


GENERAL SUPPLIES 


BASKETS. 


Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Mfg. Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N & 


BOOKS, on Canning, Formula, Etc. 


A Complete Course in Cunning 
The Almanac of the Canning Industry 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre. 


Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Company, Inc., New York 17, N. Y 
David Weber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANS, Tin, All Kinds. 


American Can Co., New York oy, 
Continental Can Co., New York City 

Crown Can Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

National Can Corp., Baltimore - New York City. 


CLEANING MATERIALS, Methods, Service 
Oakite Products, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


INSECTICIDES. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


INSURANCE, Canners. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chicago 


LABELS. 
Gamse Litho. Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Muirson Label Co., San Jose, Cal. - Brooklyn, N. Y 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Stecher-Traung Litho. Rochester, N. Y. 
United States Printing & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, ~ 


LABORATORIES, for Analysis of Goods, Etc 


American Can Co., New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
National Can Corp., Baltimore, Md. 
National Canners Assn., Washington, D. C. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS. 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York City. 


PASTE, CANNERS’. 


Clark Stek-o Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


SALT. 


Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 
Worcester Salt Co., New York City 


SEEDS, Canners’, All Varieties. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

ne King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, IN. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEEDS, PEA AND BEAN. 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 
eaten King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Moscow, Idaho 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn 


SEED, TOMATO. 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn 
Chas. C. Hart Seed Co., Wethersfield, Conn. 

D. Landreth Seed Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Michael-Leonard Co., Sioux City, Ia. 

Northrup, ae | & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SUGAR, DEXTROSE. 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 


WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING. 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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FOR PURITY | 


PATENTS PENDING 


The great buy word for your label! 


FOR PACKING FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL 
AND CREMOGENIZED CORNS 


CORN CANNING EQUIPMENT 


True Unive Commeany Westminster Md 


 HUSKERS—CUTTERS—SILKERS—ROD SHAKER 


FLOTATION WASHERS—CRE MOG ENIZERS 
TRIMMERS —MIXERS—CONVEYORS, ET 


KINDS 


ACRAPHED 


nn 


IEDMONT LABEL C0. INC. 


ITHOCRAPHERS 
BEDFORD VIRGINIA 


XE CANNING TRADE September 6, 1948 


SOME OF THE 


FOOD PROCESSORS 
WHO USE 
COOK: CHEX 


Because when 
This Spot 


TURNS 
GREEN 


it tells them their 
Food is fully cooked 
- and none overlooked 


Burnham & Morrill Co. 
California Packing Corp. 


College Inn 
Food Products Co. 


The Columbia Conserve Co. 
Concord Foods, Inc. 
Elkhorn Canning Co. 

D. E. Foote & Co. 

Gerber’s Baby Foods 


Gorton-Pew 
Fisheries Co., Ltd. 


Grocery Store Products Co. 
Hunt Foods, Inc. 

Illinois Canning Co. 
LaChoy Food Products 

S. E. Mighton Co. 

Matmor Canning Co. 
Nu-Trishus Products Corp. 
Riviera Packing Company 
Sun Harbor Packing Co. 
Sylmar Packing Co. 


war 
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More and more food 
processors are using 
Cook-Chex. These sim- 
ple retort tags tolerate 
nothing short of abso- 
lute certainty in telling if 
food is properly cooked, 
and that none has been 
missed in the cooking. 


While fge- 


FREE 
DEMONSTRATION 


TAGS 


Cost of Cook-Chex cer- 
tainty is less than 1/50¢ 
a case. Prove their value 
in your own plant, with- 
out cost. Mail coupon 
today for free demon- 
stration samples and 
complete information. 


ASEPTIC-THERMO INDICATOR COMPANY 
Dept. 84 5000 West Jefferson Boulevard 


Los Angeles 16, California 


Please send me all facts on Cook-Chex. Also free demon- 
stration tags, tag holder, and directions. 


Official 


Concern 


Street & No 


Zone State 


City. 


RETopy No 
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WOODRUFF the PEAS 


Which Insure a Better Pack in ‘49 


We strongly advise that you place your order for your 1949 seed requirements now, 
due to the uncertainty of the supply. Supplying packers with the right seed is a Wood- 
ruff specialty of long standing and your cooperation now will help us to continue to 
serve you. Placing a growing contract at this time is more important than ever, as, 
due to present prices, very little seed will be grown speculatively. 


The many varieties of Woodruff peas developed especially for packers are an out- 
standing example of how Woodruff insures both the quality and the quantity of your 
pack--a profitable partnership for you and your growers. 


Here are a few of the dependable Woodruff varieties we recommend to canners: 


Alaska, H. F. 30, 58 days Early Perfection, 68 days 
Alaska Wilt Resistant, 58-60 days Commando, 69 days 
Wisconsin Early Sweet, 58-60 days Miracle, 70 days 
Surprise, 58-61 days Perfection Wilt Resistant, 70-73 days 
Thomas Laxton, 58-62 days Perfected Wales, 72 days 
Cansweet, 60-62 days Alderman, 74-76 days 
Woodruff's Topper 65 days Profusion, 75-78 days 
Pride, 65 days Mammoth Green, 76-78 days 


F. H. WOODRUFF & SONS 
SEED GROWERS 


MILFORD, CONN. BELLEROSE, L.1. @ TOLEDO @ ATLANTA @ SACRAMENTO @ DALLAS @ MERCEDES, TEX. 


